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THE LOCATION OF LA SALLE’S COLONY ON THE GULF 
OF MEXICO* 


HERBERT E. BOLTON 


One of the unsettled points in the history of La Salle’s career 
in America has been the exact location of the colony which he 
established temporarily on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico in 
1685. The view held my Parkman and most other writers has 
been that the site was on the Lavaca river, but from this opinion 
some have dissented, while others have been in doubt because 
of the inadequacy of the available data.t| The question is de- 
batable no longer, for it is settled once for all by newly discov- 
ered records in the archives of Spain, which have been corrob- 
orated by archeological and topographical investigation. 

In order to put this new evidence in its proper setting, it 
seems desirable to review briefly the main features of the well- 


*This article is reprinted with the courteous permission of the editor 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, in which it appeared, Sep- 
tember, 1915 (Volume II, 165-182). 

1Parkman writes: “It was on the river which he named La Vache, now 
the Lavaca, which enters the head of Matagorda Bay” (L@ Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West [Boston, 1910], 391-392). The same view is 
held by H. H. Bancroft (North Mexican States and Texas [San Francisco, 
1886]. I, 402); G. P. Garrison (Texas [Boston, 1903], 22); and R. C. 
Clark (The Beginnings of Texas [Austin, 1907], 18). On their maps 
Garrison and Clark both place the French fort east of the stream. Miss 
Eleanor Buckley. in a scholarly discussion, concludes that the fort was on 
Lavaca, but shows, correctly, that it was not on the left bank. (Tewas 
State Historical Association Quarterly, XV, 57-60.) W. Kingsford (The 
History of Canada {London, 1888], II, 137-138) concludes that the settle- 
ment was probably on Galveston Bay and certainly not on Matagorda. 
For other views see post, 179. 
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known story of La Salle’s enterprise. In 1682 La Salle descended 
the Mississippi to its mouth and conceived the idea of founding 
there a colony in the name of the king of France. In writing 
of his purposes, historians generally have laid the chief emphasis 
upon La Salle’s desire to control and develop the valley of the 
Mississippi, and through that stream to establish connection with 
Canada. But La Salle had other purposes which were equally or 
even more prominent in his plans. French explorers in the in- 
terior of North America had long dreamed of finding a way to 
the much talked of mines of northern Mexico. France and Spain 
were continually at war or on the verge of war, and at the very 
time when La Salle descended the Mississippi French buccaneers 
were scouring the waters of the gulf and making raids upon the 
Spanish settlements of Florida. In the course of the next year 
French corsairs three times sacked the Spanish settlement of 
Apalache. Thus France and Spain were competing for the con- 
trol of the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and of this 
competition La Salle’s project was a part. When he returned to 
France, therefore, La Salle proposed to establish a colony on the 
gulf, not only as a means of controlling the Mississippi valley 
and the northern gulf shore, but also as a base of attack, in case 
of war, upon the Spanish treasure fleets and upon the northern 
provinces of Mexico. These purposes La Salle plainly set forth 
in his proposals to the king, and on these terms his plans were 
approved by Louis XIV." 

The colony of some four hundred people left France in the 
summer of 1684, and in the autumn reached the West Indies, the 
ketch of St. Francois having been captured by the Spaniards on 
the way. While in the West Indies La Salle was gravely ill, but 
he recovered his health and in November continued his voyage. 
For reasons which have never been fully explained, the mouth 
of the Mississippi was missed and a landing made near Pass 
Cavallo, on Matagorda bay. Some students have maintained that 
the passing of the Mississippi was not accidental, but designed by 

*See documents in P. Margry, Découvertes et établissements des francais 
dans Vouest et dans le sud de VAmérique Septentrionale, 1614-1698 (Paris, 
1878), II, 288-301, 359-369; III, 17-28. Also G. Gravier, Cavelier de la 


Salle de Rouen (Paris, 1871), 96-97. 
**Relation de Henri Joutel,” in Margry, Découvertes, III, 91-146. 
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La Salle, in order better to attack the Spanish provinces of Mexico. 
This view, however, seems unwarranted.* 

After reaching Matagorda bay the expedition went rapidly to 
pieces. A landing had scarcely been made when some of the 
colonists died from sickness and others were killed by the In- 
dians. In the attempt to enter the bay, the Aimable was wrecked. 
Beaujeu, the naval commander, had quarreled with La Salle from 
the beginning, and from Pass Cavallo he sailed back to France 
with the Joly, carrying away some of the soldiers and a large 
quantity of much needed supplies. Tonty, La Salle’s lieutenant, 
by agreement descended the Mississippi to meet him at the mouth, 
but of course did not find him, and therefore gave him no aid. 

To make the best of a bad situation, La Salle moved his colony 
to a better site near the head of Lavaca bay and began a series 
of expeditions to the eastward in the hope of finding the Missis- 
sippi river, which he thought to be near. While engaged in ex- 
ploring the eastern portion of Matagorda bay, the Belle, the last 
of La Salle’s four vessels, was wrecked and left stranded on the 
inner shoals of Matagorda peninsula.* On his third expedition 
northeastward La Salle, with a few companions, made his way 
to the Cenis Indians on the Neches, and to the Nasoni north of 
Nacogdoches. But here he was forced by desertion and sickness 
to retrace his steps, and he returned to the settlement at Mata- 
gorda bay. The colony by this time had dwindled down to a 
mere handful, and succor was imperative or extermination cer- 
tain. Again the intrepid explorer set forth with a few compan- 
ions, in an attempt to reach Canada. Crossing the Colorado near 
Columbus, he made his way to the Brazos, which he passed just 
above the mouth of the Navasota. Here a quarrel arose among 

‘For the view that the passing of the Mississippi was by mistake see 
Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 376; Gravier, 
Cavelier de la Salle de Rouen, 100; Justin Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac 
(Boston, 1894), 313; Bancroft, North Mexican States and Teaas, I, 399; 
Jared Sparks, Robert Cavelier de la Salle (Boston, 1844), 130; E. T. 
Miller, “The connection of Pefialosa with the La Salle Expedition,” in 
Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, V, 97-112. For a contrary 
view see J. G. Shea, The Expedition of Don Diego Dionisi de Pefialose@ 
(New York, 1882), 22; Charlevoix, History and General Description of 
New France (J. G. Shea, tr. — New York, 1866-1872), IV, 68-69. 

Relation de Henri Joutel,” in Margry, Découvertes, ITI, 163-226, passim. 

*J. G. Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley (Albany, 
1903), 201-205. 
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his followers, in the course of which Moranget, La Salle’s nephew, 
was slain by his companions while hunting for supplies which 
La Salle had cached in the vicinity during the previous expe- 
dition.? 

To save their own necks, when La Salle reached the scene of 
the murder the conspirators slew him as they had slain Moran- 
get. Historians have supposed that this act was committed near 
the Trinity or the Neches, but evidence now available makes it 
quite clear that the spot was between the Brazos and Navasota 
rivers, and near the present city of Navasota.* To L’Archévéque, 
at least, poetic justice was meted out in full measure, as the 
scholar Bandelier has shown. Being picked up by the Spaniards 
and taken to Monclova, L’Archévéque became a citizen of New 
Mexico, and, in 1720, a third of the century after the assassina- 
tion of La Salle, he was killed by the Indian allies of the French, 
while taking part in a Spanish expedition to Kansas.° 

From the Navasota river the survivors of La Salle’s party 
continued eastward to the Cenis and Nasoni. Here some de- 
serted, but others, including Joutel and La Salle’s brother, Abbé 
Jean Cavelier, made their way across the Red river to the mouth 
of the Arkansas,’® to Tonty’s post on the Illinois, and to Canada. 
From Tonty they concealed the news of the tragedy which had 
occurred in the wilds of Texas, but he learned the truth through 
Indians, and in the fall of 1689 made a second voyage down the 
Mississippi in an effort to rescue the colonists. Crossing Louisiana 
to the Natchitoches, he ascended the Red river to the Caddo, and 

Relation de Henri Joutel,” in Margry, Découvertes, III, 260-325. 

*The correctness of this conclusion is clear to any one who reads Joutel’s 
journal in the light of contemporary Spanish sources and of established 
ethnological data regarding the Hasinai Indians. (See Bolton, “The Native 
Tribes About the East Texas Missions,” in the Texas State Historical 
Association Quarterly, XI, 249-276.) New light on the operations of La 
Salle on Matagorda Bay and during his last journeys is shed by the 
declaration made before the viceroy in Mexico City by Pedro Muni (Pierre 
Meusnier), one of the Frenchmen picked up in Texas by De Leén in 1690. 
He had been with La Salle on his last expedition and had remained in 
Eastern Texas. Incidentally he confirms by a positive statement the 
present writer’s conclusions, reached some years ago, that La Salle’s death 
occurred on the Brazos (Espiritu Santo) river. Testimonio de Autos en 
orden 4 las diligencias y resulta de ellas para la entrada por tierra 4 los 
Parages de la Bahia del Espfritu Santo. Manuscript in archivo general 
de Indias, Sevilla, estante 61, cajon 6, legajo 21. 

"See A. F. A. Bandelier, The Gilded Man (New York, 1873), 299-300. 

2%Relation de Henri Joutel,” in Margry, Découvertes, III, 325-436. 
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then made his way southwest for eighty leagues to the Nouaydiche, 
a village of Indians living near the Neches. But here, for lack 
of aid and guides, and, it is said, hearing of the approach of 
De Leén, he was forced to give up the search. Accordingly, he 
purchased horses from the Indians and returned to Canada. 

Meanwhile the little colony on the gulf dwindled down to a 
mere handful. Many of the people died of smallpox. Finally, 
early in the year 1689, four years after the colony had landed, 
most of the survivors were slain by their savage neighbors, the 
Karankawa Indians. In the course of the next few years five 
children and four men were picked up in various parts of Texas 
by Spaniards, taken to Mexico, imprisoned, or otherwise disposec. 
of.11 Just a quarter of a century later two of the boys, Jean 
and Robert Talon, reappeared in Texas as guides of the famous 
St. Denis, when in 1714 he made his historic journey from Natch- 
itoches to the Rio Grande.” 

Such in outline is the story of La Salle’s unfortunate colony. 
Much of what we know of it is learned through the records of 
Spanish expeditions sent out in search of it. News of La Salle’s 
voyage to the Mississippi was acquired through the capture of 
a French corsair off the coast of Yucatan in September, 1684. 
Soon Spanish parties were sent forth by land and sea to find 
and eject the intruders. In 1687 the wrecks of the Aimable and 
the Belle were seen by members of two of these expeditions, who 
took from them four pieces of artillery “and three painted fleurs 
de lis.” They concluded that the French colony had been com- 
pletely destroyed ;'* but, to make certain, overland expeditions 
were sent out from Monterey and Monclova, then the principal 
outposts on the northeastern frontier of New Spain. The leader 

“Letter of Alonso de Leén to the viceroy of Mexico, May 18, 1689, in 
Buckingham Smith, Coleccion de Varios Documentos Para la Historia de 
le Florida (London, 1857), 25-27; “Interrogations fait 4 Pierre et Jean 
Talon,” in Margry, Découvertes, III, 610-621; Alonso de Leén, Historia de 
Nuevo Leon, edited by Genaro Garcia (Mexico, 1909), ch. 34-45. 

“Manuscript correspondence of St. Denis with the mission authorities 
of San Juan Bautista, 1714, and of Santa Cruz de Querétaro, 

"Cardenas, Ensayo cronolégico para la historia general de la Florida 
(Madrid, 1723), 268, 283; junta de guerra de Yndias, 4 22 de marzo de 
1691. Acordada el mismo dia. Representa 4 vuestra magestad lo que se 
le ofrece en vista del papel que escribio Don Andres de Pez, sobre fortificar 


la Bahia de Panzacola. Don Antonio Ortiz de Otalara. c. March 22, 1691, 
Manuscript in archivo general de Indias, estante 61, cajon 6, legajo 21. 
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of these expeditions was Alonso de Leon, the ablest frontiersman 
of his district. In 1686 and again in 1687 he made his way to 
the Rio Grande and explored it to its mouth, looking for the 
French. Hearing in 1688 of a strange white man dwelling among 
the Indians north of the Rio Grande, he crossed it near Eagle 
Pass and found a lone Frenchman ruling single-handed a large 
confederacy of savages. The Frenchman was captured by strate- 
gem and taken to Mexico; in 1689 he returned as guide to De 
Leon, now on his fourth expedition in search of La Salle’s colony.* 

Making his way to the northern shores of Lavaca bay, De Leén 
found the ruins of the French settlement, rescued from the In- 
dians a few survivors, held a conference with an Indian chief 
from the Neches river, and returned to Mexico. Next year he 
was sent on a fifth expedition, instructed to destroy the French 
fort and to aid Father Massanet in founding missions on the 
Neches, where it was feared the French might reappear, and where 
the friars had long dreamed of establishing the faith. The French 
fort was burned, and the bay was again visited.’ 

In the summer of 1690 De Leén returned to Monclova and 
reported what he had done. Among other things he stated that 
in the bay, a short distance from the mouth of the stream on 
which the French colony had been established, he had seen two 
buoys which were not there the year before and could hardly have 
been placed there by the Indians.‘° So serious was the matter 
regarded that a council of war was held in Mexico to consider it, 
for it was feared that the buoys might mark the entrance to some 
channel in which other French vessels were lurking, or to which 
they might return. It was resolved, therefore, that they should 
be destroyed; the method of their destruction was left to be de- 
termined by the viceroy.?” 

*Alonso de Leén, Historia de Nuevo Leén, ch. 34-45; E. Portillo, Apuntes 
para la historia antigua de Coahuila y Texas (Saltillo, 1886), 224-238; 
Clark, Beginnings of Texas, 9-27. 


“Letter of Damiin Massanet to Don Carlos de Sigiienza, in the Texas 
State Historical Association Quarterly, II, 281-312; Alonso de Leén, “Itiner- 
ary of the expedition made by General Alonso de Leon, 1689,” in ibid., 
VIII, 203-224; De Leon, Diario of 1690, manuscript. 

*De Leén, Diario of 1690, entry for April 26, manuscript; declaration 
of Gregorio de Salinas, August 19, 1690, manuscript in Testimonio de 
autos en orden 4 las diligencias. 

"The junta general was held on August 29, 1690. In it were consid- 
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The viceroy not only desired to learn who had left the buoys, 
and to protect the bay, but was even more concerned to estab- 
lish a water route to the missions which had been established 
on the Neches.** In September, therefore, he sent out an expedi- 
tion to investigate these points. A ship was equipped for three 
months, provided with a launch and a canoe, manned with sixty 
soldiers and sailors, and put in charge of Captain Francisco de 
Llanos, an officer in the West Indian fleet. With him went Gre- 
gorio de Salinas, who had been with De Ledén on his last expe- 
dition, and who was now put in charge of the land operations.?® 
As pilot the viceroy appointed Juan de Triana, an expert in the 
navigation of the gulf. As master of the fortification and map- 
maker went Manuel Joseph de Cardenas y Magafia, who had shown 
skill in the building of the great prison fortress of San Juan de 
Ulua, still standing near Vera Cruz. Before coming to Mexico 


ered De Leén’s reports and certain declarations given in Mexico a few 
days before. It was stated that since it appears “by the diary that two 
buoys or anchors have been scen in the mouth of the entrance of the Rio de 
San Marcos, which is in the bay of Espfritu Santo, and which appear to 
be a mark for its entrance; and considering in view of all the foregoing 
proceedings that every mark, demonstration, or sign which might give an 
indication of the slightest danger ought to be destroved and removed; this 
junta sees no objection to having this done; but it is resolved that the 
method and time of the measures necessary for it be reserved to the provi- 
dence of his excellency, to the end that he may be pleased to give the orders 
which to him may appear most suited to his zeal.” Testimonio de Autos en 
orden 4 las diligencias. 

*In his decreto of November 12, 1690, the viceroy, after reviewing the 
action of the junta regarding the, removal of the buoys, adds that -nore 
potent motives were the report that there were four Frenchmen among 
the Texans who might have come from New France, or from another settle- 
ment nearer; the difficulty and expense of traveling by land six hundred 
or seven hundred leagues through a hostile country; the knowledge of a 
large river entering the bay of Espiritu Santo (or San Bernardo) which 
might pass close to the newly established mission; and it being cheaper 
and easier to send expeditions from Vera Cruz. (Testimonio de las dili- 
gencias egecutadas para quitar las Boyas 6 Valisas en el Lago de San 
Bernardo, que llaman Bahia del Espfritu Santo. Manuscript in archivo 
general de Indias, estante 61, cajon 6, legajo 21.) On December 28, 1690, 
the viceroy wrote that an expedition by sea had seemed necessary as a 
means of exploring the interior rivers with a view to founding a water- 
way to the newly established missions, which would be cheaper than the 
land route. Manuscript in archivo general de Indias, estante 61, cajon 6, 
legajo 21. 

’Decreto of the viceroy, November 12, 1690. Testimonio de las dili- 
gencias egecutadas para quitar las Boyas. 
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he had served two years in the presidio of Cadiz, and one in the 
West Indian fleet.*° 

The instructions provided that the expedition should first pro- 
ceed to examine the buoys. If it was found that they marked 
the entrance to some river or channel, that waterway must be 
explored. But if the channel should lead neither toward the 
French fort nor toward the Neches missions, its detailed exam- 
ination should be deferred to a later expedition, “since the present 
one is directed solely to learning which of the rivers coming from 
the province of Texas (the Neches country), or passing near it 
and emptying into this lake, is navigable and crosses the region 
between that province and the gulf.” If such a river should be 
found, it must be examined minutely, to see if it afforded a port 
for large vessels, and whether it could be fortified. To report on 
these last matters was the especial duty of Cardenas, who was 
instructed to make a careful map of the entire San Bernardo 
(Matagorda) bay, its rivers and inlets, and report whether Pass 
Cavallo could be closed. In case the site of La Salle’s colony 
were to be regarded suitable for fortification, Salinas was to leave 
there the French cannon which De Leén had buried at the fort; 
if not, he should carry them to Vera Cruz.** 

The Llanos expedition seems hitherto to have been unknown 
to historians, and yet its records are of first importance in de- 
termining the plans of the viceroy regarding Texas, and, inci- 
dentally, in fixing the location of La Salle’s colony. The records 
comprise correspondence, a diary, and a carefully made map of 
Matagorda bay and its tributaries. The map is so accurate that 
we are able to identify practically every point which Llanos, 
Salinas, and Cardenas visited; and there can be no question as 

*°At this time Cardenas was a soldier and engineer at San Juan de 
Ulua, where he had worked two years; he had made a special study of 
mathematics and fortification; his ability as military engineer had been 
reported to the viceroy by Don Jaime Franck. After his return from the 
expedition the viceroy wrote Cardenas a special note of thanks for his 
services with Llanos. In March, 1691, he was still serving at San Juan de 
Ulua. At that time he was applying to the king for promotion to the 
rank of captain of infantry, with employment as an engineer in Havana. 
The data given above have been gathered from an unlabeled expediente in 
the archivo general de Indias, Sevilla, estante 61, cajon 60, legajo 21. 

Instructions dated September 14, 1690, in Testimonio de las diligencias 
egecutadas para quitar las Boyas. 
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to its reliability. It is the work of a skilled and careful en- 
gineer.?? 

On October 24, Llanos and his party reached Pass Cavallo.” 
To this point the diary recorded the observations made by the 
pilot, Triana; thenceforth it recorded the joint operations of 
Llanos, Cardenas, and Salinas, in which a leading part was played 
by Cardenas. His map shows by dots the routes followed in the 
bay, and by crosses, numbers, and letters, the principal points of 
interest. The explorations in the coves and rivers were made with 
the launch and canoes. 

On the twenty-seventh the party crossed the bar. On the 
twenty-eighth they reached the spot where the Aimable had gone 
down (F). Turning northwest, on the thirtieth they reached 


"The records of this expedition are contained in the collection of docu- 
ments entitled “Testimonio de las diligencias egecutadas para quitar las 
Boyas 6 Valisas,” previously cited. They consist of the junta general of 
August 29; a decreto of the viceroy, dated at Mexico, November 12, 1690, 
reviewing the action of the junta and subsequent proceedings; and the 
diary of the expedition. The diary is entitled “Diario y derrotero del 
viage que se ha hecho y egecutada 4 la Bahia de San Bernardo, que 
comunmente Ilaman del Espfritu Santo, el Capitan Don Francisco de 
Llanos, por mandado y de orden del Excelentisimo Sefior Conde de Galve, 
Virrey, Gobernador y Capitan General de este Reino de Nueva Espafia, y 
Presidente de la Real Audiencia de ella, este presente afio de mil seiscientos 
y noventa.” 

Another copy of the diary, somewhat abbreviated, but also containing 
some additions, is included in the expediente cited in note 20 as containing 
Cardenas’ application for promotion. This copy is entitled: “Diario de 
la Derrota que han hecho para la Bahia de San Bernardo por orden del 
Excelentisimo Sefior Conde de Galve, virrey y capitan general de la Nueva 
Espafia, el capitan de mar y guerra Don Francisco de Llanos, el Capitan 
Don Gregorio Salinas, y Don Manuel de Cardenas, en la fragata nombrada 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Encarnacion, sacado por dicho Don Manuel, aiio de 
1690.” 

The longer diary is signed by Don Manuel Joseph de Cardenas y Mag- 
nafia, Don Francisco de Llanos, Francisco Millan de Tapia, and Don 
Gregorio de Salinas Barona. It is written in the first person, as if by 
Llanos. The map is entitled “Planta cosmografica del Lago de San Ber- 
nardo Con los senos y Rios que 4 el se comunican descubiertos por horden 
del Exmo Sefior Conde de Galve Vi Gor y Capn GI desta Na Espaiia 
obserbada y delineada por Dn Manuel Joseph de Cardenas aficdo A las 
Matas Ao de 1691.” 

The vessel in which the expedition was made was the Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Encarnacién. The expedition left Vera Cruz on October 12. Nothing 
noteworthy occurred until the seventeenth, when they passed the mouth 
of the Rfo Bravo. 

*The following summary of the exploration is taken from the diaries 
for the dates indicated here. Since the photograph of the Cardenas map 
is not clear, there has been reproduced a small map of the same region 
from the official map of De Leén’s expedition of 1690 (described, post). 
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Descripcién exacta del Lago de S. Bernardo y del Todos Santos que 
nuevamente se hallé este afio de 1690 
Map made in 1690, containing the essential data on the Cardenas Map 
but with different Lettering. (Drawn from a_ photograph) 


Sand Point, which was accurately mapped and described.** On 
November 1 they entered Lavaca bay in the launch, and named 
it Todos Santos (All Saints) in honor of the day. Proceeding 
to the northwestern corner of Lavaca bay, they reached the place 


*The following description of Sand Point is given in the diary: “It 
has a reef of sand which extends from the windward point to the south- 
east [southwest] and crosses almost the entire entrance, leaving a channel 
on the western side,* for which reason this entry has not been found in 
five expeditions which up to now have been sent to explore this lake.*” 
Diario de la Derrota que han hecho para la Bahia de San Bernardo, entry 
for November 1. The words between stars are not in the other version. 
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where the buoys had been reported (2). They proved to be only 
logs of driftwood. 

Continuing northward, Llanos and his party entered the mouth 
of the river flowing into the bay at its northwestern angle, ob- 
viously the Garcitas. This stream was given the name of Rio 
de los Franceses, or river of the French. The words of the diary 
are interesting here. It says: “We continued up the river 
until we arrived at a little village of Indians whom we did not 
understand and who did not understand us. From here we con- 
tinued up the river till we saw some houses,?° on the highest 
elevation. Proceeding toward them, we landed on the banks and 
discovered that they were the settlement and fort of M. de la 
Salle | Munsuir de Salas], from many signs which we found there, 
such as wheels of cannon carriages, musket breeches, and many 
burned planks and beams of the fort.”?® De Leén had burned 
the fortification a few months before. Another report tells us 
that the French settlement was two leagues or about five miles 
up the river. At night Cardenas and his party returned to the 
vessel near Sand Point. Before morning a storm arose which 
prevented any work of exploration on the following day. 

On the fourth the party went north again in the launch and 
entered the bay where Port Lavaca now stands. From there they 
went to the inlet now called Chocolate bay, and explored it with 
the canoe. Cardenas guessed that it might be the mouth of the 
Medina river, which had been crossed by De Leon in the interior; 
but he was careful to state that this was only a guess. 

Next day they continued up the west coast to the mouth of 
Placedo creek, which they ascended for a league in the canoe, 
thinking it might be the Guadalupe river. Returning they ex- 

*The word is bucios. 

**Diario y derrota del viage que se ha egecutada 4 la Bahia de San 
Bernardo. The Diario de la Derrota states that after leaving the Indian 
village, “we continued up the river until we came to some houses on a site 
the most commanding of that prairie, which, we inferred, from their form, 
were not Indian houses. We disembarked and, climbing up the bank, we 
came to the settlement of de la Salle, at point L [just above S on map 
published] where there was a wall of a fortification, or platform, and 
about ten or twelve houses [buwxios], besides as many already destroyed.” 
The Diario de la Derrota says: ‘From there we continued to the pueblo 
of the French, and examined the artillery which was buried there, which 


consists of eight cannons and two swivel-guns of cast iron, new and in 
good condition.” 
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amined again the two logs of driftwood, and for a second time 
entered the Garcitas river. Says the diary: “We found the 
place where the artillery of the fort was said to be, and we un- 
covered it in order to see it and satisfy ourselves. We saw that 
it was of iron. Then we passed on, and, following up the said 
river, we camped for the night at point P.” (x on map pub- 
lished.) This point was some three or more miles above the fort, 
and not far from the present residence of Mr. Claude Keeran. 
Next day they continued up the river till the water was too shal- 
low for the launch, but evidently they did not reach the mouth 
of Arenosa creek, for no mention is made of such a stream. De- 
scending, they spent the night in the bay near the mouth of the 
river of the French. 

At another point the diary gives further data regarding this 
stream and the French settlement. It says: “The width of the 
river is sixty yards at the entry. It is eighteen or twenty palms 
deep, but at places decreases to eight palms, at some of the fords. 
Its whole bottom is of mud; after three leagues up it contains 
some groves of oaks, liveoaks, and some wild grapes and willows. 

“As to the site [of the French settlement], it is on the highest 
point of the plain. It overlooks two-thirds of it in the direction 
of the river, and one-third is a level extending indefinitely north- 
west. As to the materials, the land is black, rich, and sticky. 
The river is of fresh water; the timber, of which there is some, 
is a little distant. There are no stones even to supply needs.” 

Next day the party raised the drift logs, cut off some pieces, 
and loaded them on the launch to take to the ship and to Vera 
Cruz. Continuing their exploration, they crossed the head of 
Lavaca bay to another river, coming in at the northeastern angle 
on the bay. Ascending this stream next day for some five or 
six miles, they camped for the night (at the point marked 3 on 
the map). Next day they passed a village of Indians, and shortly 
afterward the mouth of the river coming from the northwest (4), 
which they recognized as the one that De Ledén had called the 
San Marcos. It was obviously the Lavaca. Ascending the east 
fork (the Navidad), which on his map Cardenas called Rio del 
Espiritu Santo,?’ they rowed a few miles, but were stopped by a 


"In the De Le6én diary of the 1690 expedition to the Hasinai country, 
the Colorado was called the San Marcos and the Brazos was called the 
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raft of drift logs. The river was described as being well tim- 
bered, which was not true of the river of the French. 

Turning about they camped some two miles above the junction 
on an elevation (6) described as a red bluff, admirably adapted 
to fortification and settlement. This spot was clearly the place 
where the village of Red Bluff now stands. 

Next day, the ninth, they descended the river, and explored 
the small bay or lagoon above the delta (2). On the tenth they 
explored Cox’s bay, next below (8), and on the eleventh Keller’s 
bay (9). From here they returned to the western shore of 
Lavaca bay, where they camped opposite Sand Point (below T 
and N). 

“There,” says the diary, “we found the place where M. de la 
Salle [Munsuir de Sales] had made the barracks to lodge his men 
and all the rest of his train, in order thence to conduct them to 
his settlement. It is inferred, therefore, that his vessels did not 
go beyond this point—there being insufficient water—whence he 
conducted all that he had in launches and canoes.” 

On the twelfth the party began the exploration of the main 
bay, to the east. Coursing along the north shore, they passed 
the mouth of Carancahua bay (11) and camped some distance 
east of it under the shelter of a red cliff and a gunshot from a 
spring of fresh water. This place, which was apparently near 
Well Point, can perhaps be identified by residents of the locality. 
Next day they continued eastward to Trespalacios bay, returned, 
rounded Half-moon Point and proceeded east. 

On the fifteenth they entered a small inlet, and then continued 
east to a lagoon (15, 16) at the mouth of a large river which 
formed a delta. This stream was clearly the Colorado. Car- 
denas called it the Trinidad, no doubt thinking it was the stream 
bearing that name which De Leon had crossed in the interior. 
On the sixteenth they ascended the eastern mouth of the river 
some ten or fifteen miles to a point (18) near Beadle, and re- 
turned by the westernmost channel till stopped by a raft of drift 
Espiritu Santo. It was evidently supposed by Cardenas that the two 
rivers joined here to form the Lavaca. Below it will be seen that the 


mouth of the Colorado was called by Cardenas the Trinidad, the name 
given by De Leon in 1690 to the middle Trinity. 
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logs, whence they turned back, descending by another channel. 
Continuing eastward up Matagorda bay for a short distance on 
the seventeenth, they then turned back, coasting Matagorda penin- 
sula, looking for an outlet to the gulf, and crossed to the west 
side of the bay, where they camped near Point Connor (25). 

1 base, several days were spent in explor- 
hannel. While here a soldier died and his 
Finally, on the twenty-ninth, 


With this camp as ¢ 
ing and sounding the ¢ 
body was thrown into the bay. 
they crossed the bar into the gulf, and set sail for Vera Cruz, 
which they reached on the ninth of December, after an absence 
of fifty-nine days. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to compare a modern map 
with that made by Cardenas will be struck by the accuracy of 
the latter, and will be filled with admiration for the engineer’s 
skill. His merit was recognized by the officials in Mexico, and 
on his return to Vera Cruz he received the special thanks of the 
viceroy for his notable work. 

The bearing of the Cardenas report and map upon the loca- 
tion of La Salie’s colony is obvious. They simply settle the mat- 
ter once for all and without argument. The settlement was on 
the Garcitas river and not on the Lavaca, as has been supposed. 
This I realized as soon as I studied the map, as must everyone 
conversant with the conditions of the problem. But I had the 
curiosity to see the locality, to test more minutely the work of 
Cardenas, and, although the proof in no way depended upon this 
confirmation, to see if perchance the site of the colony was still 
marked by archeological remains and was known to local tra- 
dition.?* 

Accordingly, on July 3, 1914, I left Austin for the Garcitas 
river. Going next day from San Antonio by the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad, and passing on the way gatherings of people par- 
ticipating in barbecues and other holiday activities, about 1 p. m. 
I stopped at Placedo station, having before me the prospect of 
taking the midnight train to Ben West, some fifteen miles east 
on the Brownsville road, and on the Garcitas river, there to wait 
for daylight and the assistance of the local inhabitants. But a 


little inquiry at Placedo made it clear to me that the place which 


*Especially in view of the opinion expressed by General J. S. Clark, 
post, 179. 
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I was seeking was on Keeran ranch, and that I must see Mr. 
Claude Keeran, owner of the ranch and a lifelong resident of 
the place. I made bold, therefore, to call him up by telephone, 
introduce myself, and tell him of my errand. He was interested 
at once, and generously volunteered to co-operate. At his sug- 
gestion I rode out seven miles that night in a wagon with Mr. 
Vickers, who was boring a well on the Keeran ranch, spending 
the night in the camp as Mr. Vickers’ guest. Next morning as 
we were eating breakfast, Mr. Keeran, accompanied by his fore- 
man, Mr. Charles Webb, came in his automobile, and together 
we spent the forenoon going over Cardenas’ ground, with copies 
of his map and the accompanying report in hand. 

Conversation at Placedo with Mr. J. S. Webb, who for years 
had ridden the Keeran ranch, had elicited the fact that on a 
bank overlooking the Garcitas river were ruins known in the 
neighborhood tradition as “The Old Mission,” but otherwise un- 
explained. Mr. Keeran confirmed this report, took me to the 
spot, and informed me that, like most “old sites” in the South- 
west, it had long been an object of attention to treasure seekers. 
It is exactly where Cardenas’ map shows La Salle’s settlement, 
on the west bank of the Garcitas river, about five miles above its 
mouth, and on the highest point of the cliff-like bank of that 
stream. The place is between Malden Mott and Letts’s Mott, 
but considerably nearer the former than the latter. The spot is 
the vantage point of all the country round. To the south, west, 
and northwest, stretch indefinitely the great level prairies, now 
sprinkled with a recent growth of mesquite, but in La Salle’s 
day an open prairie dotted with buffalo herds. In front lies a 
beautiful little valley through which winds the Garcitas river, a 
good sized stream, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet 
in width, and still navigable with a launch for a number of miles 
above its mouth.*® On the other side the valley is hemmed in 
by a range of low hills which, off to the northwest, fade away 
into the great plain lying east of Victoria. The choice by La 
Salle of the spot for his colony is no cause for surprise. A care- 
ful comparison of the topography of the valley with Cardenas’ 
map and description showed that he had delineated correctly 


*Mr. Keeran runs a launch on the river, his landing being a mile or 
more above the site of tle fort. 
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every important bend in the stream, and had even placed on his 
map west of the river and below the French fort the small lagoon 
now known as Red Fish lake. 

The archeological remains of the settlement, so far as we ascer- 
tained, are not extensive, but they are palpable and of certain 
character. Before we went to the site Mr. Keeran stated that 
years ago there were distinct remains of an ancient wall, but 
feared they had entirely disappeared. But he was mistaken in 
this, for we easily found the wall, then just visible above the 
surface of the ground, and without any digging were able to 
trace it for many feet. The wall is made of large, red, adobe- 
like blocks, apparently of baked red clay. Subsequently, Mr. 
Keeran has found it to be two and a half feet thick and to in- 
close an area ninety feet square.*° From the surface of the 
ground I gathered a handful of small fragments of antique blue 
and white porcelain. The story of the finding of the “vases,” 
which made its way into the daily press, is a pure fiction of the 
reporter, for which I am in no way responsible. Mr. Keeran 
told me, with full circumstantial details, of the unearthing on 
the spot, some thirty vears ago, of half of an immense copper 
kettle, nearly a yard in diameter. It was exhumed at dead of 
night by a party of treasure hunters, who were working under 
the direction of a fortune teller and were frightened away by 
uncanny sounds. Mr. Keeran states that the kettle remained 
neglected on the site for several years and then disappeared. 

It is interesting now to note that heretofore several students 
have independently concluded that the La Salle colony was on 
the Garcitas and not on the Lavaca, but have lacked sufficient 
data to give acceptance to their findings. Twenty or more years 
ago General J. S. Clark, on the basis of the archeological and 
topographical data, expressed the belief that the site was on an 
elevation on the west bank of the Garcitas, about five miles above 
its mouth, where he found the remains of an ancient settlement. 
The spot was doubtless the same as that which Mr. Keeran and 
I examined. Clark’s opinion was mentioned by Justin Winsor, 

“Letter from Mr. C. A. Keeran, August 26, 1914. He writes me that in 
addition he found a carving fork, crockery, pottery, a bullet, spikes, and 
a coal pit. 
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but dismissed as inconclusive.*t About seven years ago C. C. 
Small, one of my students in the University of Texas, on the 
basis of Joutel’s journal and such Spanish documents as were 
then available, reached a similar conclusion, though he attempted 
no topographical or archeological confirmation. Subsequently 
both his and General Clark’s conclusions were rejected by another 
student of mine in the University of Texas.*? Finally, Miss Flor- 
ence B. Stanton, one of my students in the University of Cali- 
fornia, in the light of the new data, independently reached the 
conclusion to which I had already come, both with regard to 
La Salle’s death-place and to the site of his colony.** 

Now that we are on certain ground, we find plenty of confirm- 
atory evidence. The Sigiienza map of De Ledén’s expedition of 
1689,** which has long been known and has been published, gives 
a somewhat crude delineation of Lavaca bay in general, but shows 
with reasonable correctness the western shore and its inlets, which 
De Leén visited, and places the French fort on a stream which 
corresponds clearly with Garcitas river. At the same time that 
I secured the Cardenas map, I for the first time obtained a copy 
of the official map of De Leén’s expedition of 1690.°° This con- 
tains a small outline map of Matagorda bay which is quite as accu- 


“General J. S. Clark, a recent investigator of the topographical] fea- 
tures of the region, is confident that the camp first occupied was on 
Mission Bay, near the Espiritu Santo Bay, and that the Fort St. Louis 
was on the Garcitas River five miles above its junction with Lavaca Bay, 
while the adjacent river of that name has usually been considered the site 
of the fort. General Clark represents that the ground of his supposed site 
still bore, at a recent day, remains of the fort, and was marked by other 
relics. To most inquirers the evidence has been sufficient that the vicinity 
of Matagorda Bay—and Espiritu Santo is not far off—was the scene of 
these fearful experiences.” Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, 317. 

“Eleanor Claire Buckley, “The Aguayo Expedition Into Texas and 
Louisiana, 1719-1722,” in the Texas State Historical Association Querterly, 
XV, 59-60. 

3T.q Salle’s Colony in Texas.” Manuscript thesis. 

*Camino que e] afio de 1689 hizo el Governador Alonso de Leén desde 
Cuahuila hasta hallar cerea del Lago de Sn Bernardo el lugar donde 
havian poblado los Franceses. Sigiienza 1689. Published by Elizabeth 
Howard West in the Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, VIII, 
facing p. 199. 

®Viage que el aiio de 1690 hizo el Governador Alonso de Leén desde 
Cuahuila hasta la CAROLINA, Provincia habitada de Texas y otras 
naciones al Nordeste de la Nueva Espaiia. Manuscript in archivo general 
de Indias, estante 61, cajon 6, legajo 88. There are indications that this 
map, like that of the 1689 expedition, may have been executed by Sigiienza. 
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rate in general as the Cardenas map, and shows the Garcitas and 
Lavaca rivers coming in at the head of Lavaca bay. On the Gar- 
citas, just where Cardenas puts it, is shown the “Pueblo de los 
Franceses.” Manifestly this map contains data secured by the 
Llanos expedition. 

One of the tests of a scientific hypothesis is whether it is con- 
tradicted by or harmonizes with individual phenomena. As might 
be expected, the substitution of truth for error on this funda- 
mental point of the location of La Salle’s fort dispels several other 
difficulties which have arisen regarding early expeditions in Texas. 
The San Marcos river described by De Leén as from three to 
six leagues east of “The River of the French,’ has been taken 
by students to be the Colorado, a stream which in fact is a good 
fifty miles away.** The San Marcos referred to was obviously 
the Lavaca, as shown on Cardenas’ map. Starting with the 
Lavaca as the site of the French fort, Joutel’s report of La Salle’s 
last expedition to the eastward raises difficulties regarding the 
streams at every part of his journey. But with a correct start 
his itinerary is easy to follow. Starting too far east, students 
have come out too far east in locating the place where La Salle 
was murdered, placing it on the Neches or the Trinity, instead 
of on the Brazos. 

One point further remains to be dealt with, lest misunderstand- 
ings creep in. For two or three years after the destruction of 
La Salle’s colony its site was frequently visited and was tem- 
porarily occupied by the Spaniards, as a base of operations in 
the interior of Texas. Later on, in 1722, it became the site of 
what was intended to be a permanent Spanish settlement. A fort 
was built by Aguayo square on the site of the one which had 
been erected by La Salle. We are sure of this, because in dig- 
ging the trenches Aguayo’s men unearthed numerous remains of 
the French establishment.** The Spanish fort was given the 

“Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States, I, 400. 

*“On the sixth of Apri! his lordship began to draw the lines for the 
erection of the presidio, as the king our lord (God preserve him), had 
ordered, in the place where the French, under command of M. de la Salle 
{Monseur la Sala], had it constructed from the year of ’eighty-four until 
that of ninety, when the Indians destroyed them, there remaining alive in 
their power three Frenchmen and a girl. They buried the artillery (which 


later the Spaniards secured, and took to Vera Cruz), the excavation, which 
is within the place where the presidio has been placed, being visible today, 
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name of Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto. Across the river was estab- 
lished the mission of Espiritu Santo. Four years later the fort 
and mission were moved northwest to Mission Valley, near the 
present Victoria, and in 1749 were transferred to the San Antonio 
river, to become the nucleus of the present city of Goliad. Thus, 
the relics on the banks of the Garcitas mark the site of both 
La Salle’s colony and the Spanish presidio of Loreto. The walls 
still visible are probably the remains of the Spanish rather than 
the French fortification. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


as is also that in which they burned the powder; and on opening the 
trenches for the fortification there were found nails, pieces of musket- 
locks, and fragments of other things which the French use.” Juan Antonio 
de la Peiia, Derrotero de la expedicién en la provincia de los Texas (Mexico, 
1722), f. 27. 
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ST. DENIS’S SECOND EXPEDITION TO THE RIO 
GRANDE, 1716-1719" 


CHARMION CLAIR SHELBY 
I. IyrropvuctTion” 


The brilliant, but disastrous, expeditions of Narvaez, De Soto, 
and Coronado within the limits of the present United States gave 
Spain by 15438 extensive claims in the northern regions. The fail- 
ure of these expeditions and the ruin of their leaders, however, 
discouraged similar undertakings, and with asserting claims to the 
territory explored Spain was for some years content. Indeed no 
permanent settlements were established within the present United 
States until the encroachments of other powers caused Spain to 
take action. In Florida the French were driven out and perma- 
nent settlement was effected in 1565, and New Mexico was per- 
manently occupied in 1598; with these exceptions Spanish expan- 
sion in North America between 1543 and the close of the century 
was slow but steady. As a result the frontier of New Spain, 
except for the settlements in Florida and New Mexico, extended 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century practically in a straight 
line from Cerralvo in the lower Rio Grande region to the Gulf 
of California. 

This task of advancing the frontier of settlement between 1543 
and the close of the century was carried on by such enterprising 
and representative pioneers as the Ofiates and the Ibarras in the 
west; the Urdifiolas in the region north of Queretaro, San Luis 
Potosi, and Saltillo; and Luis de Carabajal in the region north- 
east of Panuco, or modern Tampico. These men not only reduced 
the Indians and developed the country, but amassed great for- 

*The writer desires to acknowledge her indebtedness to Dr. Charles 
Hackett, of the University of Texas, for assistance in the preparation of 
this paper. 

*This introduction is based principally upon Bolton, Herbert E., and 
Marshall, T. M., The Colonization of North America, 1492-1783 (New 
York, 1920), pp. 55-61, 247-251, and 275-278; Bolton, Herbert E., The 
Spanish Borderlands (New Haven, 1921); Dunn, William E., Spanish 
amd French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 1678-1702 


(Austin, 1917); and Bancroft, H. H., The North Mewican States and 
Texas, I (San Francisco, 1884). 
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tunes from and promoted mining and stock raising. Missionary 
activity kept pace with their work. 

As a result, two new and large jurisdictions were carved out in 
the north before 1600. The first of these, Nueva Vizcaya, was 
created in 1562. Beginning at the Gulf of California and passing 
just north of the city of Zacatecas, the southern boundary of 
Nueva Vizcaya extended eastward to and included Matehuala, 
situated within the present Mexican state of San Luis Potosi. 
From Matehuala the eastern boundary extended indefinitely to the 
north and included within the limits of the new province the villa 
of Saltillo, founded in 1555 by Francisco Urdifiola, senior. The 
other province, Nuevo Leén, was created in 1579. From Panuco 
the eastern boundary of this province extended 200 leagues to the 
north; on the west it was to be delimited by settlements of the 
older province of Nueva Vizcaya. Within Nuevo Leon, before 
1600, there had been established in addition to Cerralvo, and other 
mining settlements, the town of Monterey, located about twenty- 
five leagues northeast of the Nueva Vizcayan westernmost outpost 
of Saltillo. To the north of Saltillo a temporary settlement had 
been made at Monclova by the governor of Nuevo Leon.* 

The province of Nuevo Leén progressed slowly until 1625 when 
it was granted to Martin de Zavala. Under him much progress 
was made: new mines were opened, new settlements were founded, 
and extensive explorations were made. In this way boundary dis- 
putes arose between the provincial governments of Nueva Vizcaya 
and Nuevo Leén, which boded no good for either the civil or 
clerical interests in either province. Finally, in 1674, as a means 
of more effectively controlling the hostile Indians of the region 
in between the settlements proper of the two provinces, the ter- 
ritory north of Saltillo was erected into the alcaldia mayor of 
Nueva Estramadura, with Antonio de Valearcel as first alcalde 
mayor under the governor of Nueva Vizcaya. Three years later a 
further step was taken when Nueva Estramadura was erected into 
the province of Coahuila, on the same basis as Nueva Vizcaya and 
Nuevo Leén. At the same time Monclova, refounded for the third 

*This paragraph is based upon Hackett, C. W., Historical Documents 
Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches Thereto, to 1773, 


I (Washington, 1923), pp. 14-18, and references therein cited, particularly 
those cited in noted 19, p. 18. 
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time, became the provincial capital, and Alonso de Leon, member 
of a prominent family of Nuevo Leon, became the first governor 
of Coahuila. 

In 1683 the College of the Holy Cross was founded at Queretaro 
for the express purpose of training missionaries for frontier work. 
Under these Quereterans, the mission work in Coahuila steadily 
advanced, and by 1701 settlements had reached the Rio Grande 
and the mission of San Juan Bautista had been founded there, 
in the vicinity of modern Eagle Pass, Texas. 

If the Spaniards had lost much of their interest in, and knowl- 
edge of, the lands to which Spain’s earlier explorers gave her claim, 
the other nations of Europe had not failed to improve their oppor- 
tunities. England and Holland had settlements on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and France was exploring Canada and the Great Lakes 
and Mississippi regions; all three nations had gained a foothold 
in the West Indies. Spain protested against these encroachments, 
but was powerless to prevent them, and in 1670 she was forced to 
make a treaty acknowledging England’s right to the territory 
which she had acquired. No such understanding was reached with 
France, and the ambitious projects of Louis XIV caused growing 
uneasiness to Spain. In 1678 it became known that Penalosa, a 
discredited Spanish governor of New Mexico, had laid before the 
French officials a plan by which he proposed to conquer for France 
the rich provinces of Quivira and Teguayo, located to the east of 
New Mexico, and of which he professed to have personal knowl- 
edge. As a preliminary to the proposed conquest of these regions, 
Penalosa offered to establish a port on the Gulf, which also would 
serve as a base to conquer the mines of Nueva Vizcaya. While the 
Spanish authorities, in their accustomed leisurely manner, were 
discussing measures to be taken to forestall this and other reported 
French plans of aggression, word came that a French colony had 
already been established on the Gulf coast by La Salle, in the very 
region which had lately regained interest in the eyes of the 
Spaniards. 

The presence of La Salle’s colony did not become known to the 
Spaniards until many months after its establishment, and then, 
quite by accident, they heard of it from a French prisoner found 
aboard a captured pirate ship. La Salle’s career prior to this 
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expedition is full of romantic and historic interest. In 1682 he 
descended the Mississippi to its mouth, where he formally took 
possession of all the territory drained by its waters for his king, 
Louis XIV. He then returned to France and laid before the king 
his plan of colonizing the region at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
offering at the same time to conquer the mines of Nueva Vizcaya. 
His proposal was accepted in preference to Penalosa’s, and in 
July, 1684, the expedition sailed from La Rochelle. The details 
of the founding and destruction of the unfortunate colony are well 
known. By the time the anxious Spaniards succeeded in locating 
it, only desolate ruins remained to mark the site of this ambitious 
enterprise. Beginning in 1685, eleven expeditions were sent out 
by land and sea from Mexico and Florida to locate the colony. At 
last, in April, 1689, it was discovered by a fourth overland expe- 
dition led by Alonso de Leén from Coahuila. 

While there was nothing to fear from the ruined fort in the 
vicinity of Espiritu Santo Bay, the danger of further French ac- 
tivities remained. Accordingly the Spaniards gladly accepted the 
invitation of an Indian chief to return and establish missions in 
the adjacent region of the friendly Tejas Indians. In 1690, under 
the leadership of De Leon and Father Massanet, two Spanish mis- 
sions were founded in the Neches River region, only to be aban- 
doned three years later, chiefly because of the hostility of the for- 
merly docile Indians. Another contributing cause for the aban- 
donment, however, was that the French no longer seemed interested 
in the region, and took no steps looking toward re-occupation. 
Furthermore, another danger and one more acute for Spain, was 
the activity of English traders from the Carolinas, among the In- 
dians of Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama. In order more effec- 
tively to counteract their influence, and because various sea expe- 
ditions which had explored the coast in search of La Salle’s colony 
had noted the advantages of it, Spain decided to occupy Pensacola 
Bay. Accordingly in March, 1693, Dr. Carlos de Sigiienza was 
sent out from Vera Cruz to explore it, as well as Mobile Bay, and 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Delays ensued, and it was not until 
1698 that the actual occupation was effected by the Spaniards; in 
that year an expedition commanded by Andrés de Arriola took 
possession and began the erection of a fort. 


—_—_—<_—— 
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To sum up, the temporary occupation of Texas, 1690-93, and 
the founding of Pensacola, in 1698, were, as Dr. Dunn brings out, 
but closely related incidents in the same general movement, namely, 
the heroic effort of Spain to occupy the Gulf coast region in order 
to forestall and to anticipate therein a foreign aggressor. It is 
also clear that when it was demonstrated that the French menace 
in East Texas was not acute, Spanish interest was simply trans- 
ferred to the real danger point, namely, Pensacola Bay, with its 
occupation as a result. This action was none too soon, for, as 
will be seen, it was taken just in time to anticipate the French on 
that very body of water. 

Until after the conclusion of the treaty of Ryswick in 1697, 
Louis XIV had not been interested in the various proposals made 
by individuals who wished to follow up La Salle’s explorations in 
the Gulf region. However, after peace had been made, rumors of 
a projected English occupation of that coast awakened the in- 
terest of the crown, and plans were at once made for the long 
deferred French settlement. In October, 1698, an expedition com- 
manded by Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, set sail from Brest 
with troops, colonists, and necessary materials for a settlement. 
The French fleet arrived at Pensacola Bay before the fortifications 
of the Spaniards, who had reached there some weeks before, were 
finished. The French commander courteously asked permission to 
enter; receiving an equally courteous refusal, he sailed away to 
the west, and established the post of Biloxi in February, 1699. 
The French policy of Indian control was put into operation, and 
under Bienville and others extensive explorations were made. 
Several trading posts were established, and in 1710 the principal 
settlement was moved to the site of present Mobile. Trouble with 
the Indians, some of whom were under the influence of the Eng- 
lish; sickness; and lack of provisions, seriously hampered the 
growth of the settlement, and in 1712 the unprofitable colony was 
gladly granted by the crown to Antoine Crozat as a commercial 
monopoly. La Mothe Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, was sent 
to Louisiana as the first proprietary governor. 

Between the Spaniards at Pensacola and the nearby French, 
relations were for the most part amicable. The existence of the 
French post at Biloxi was not discovered by the Spaniards until 
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nearly a year after its establishment—persistent reports that the 
English were settled on the Gulf having led them astray. The 
expedition under Arriola which did discover the post made no 
attempt to dislodge the French, only a formal protest to this in- 
vasion of Spanish territory being made to the French commandant, 
who treated the Spaniards most hospitably. The viceroy of New 
Spain was powerless to repel the invasion, and the death of Carlos 
II and the accession of the Bourbon, Philip V, to the Spanish 
throne, marked the beginning of a series of diplomatic negotiations 
which ended, perforce, in the tacit consent to the French occu- 
pation. The latter, indeed, persuaded the Spaniards that this set- 
tlement would be of great benefit in helping to exclude the English 
from the region. In view of this, relations grew more friendly, 
and the needy and neglected garrison at Pensacola frequently 
called upon the French at Mobile for aid in food, ammunition, 
and ships. Upon one occasion, when an English attack was feared, 
Bienville expressed willingness to send men as well as supplies, 
but was unable to do so because of his own forces being depleted. 
Aid also was furnished by the Spaniards to the French upon occa- 
sion, and so frequent did these interchanges become, that a com- 
missary was employed to adjust the accounts. However, the fear 
that this activity might develop into commerce was expressed by 
Spanish officials before 1712; when Crozat secured his grant the 
danger became real. Louisiana could become profitable to him 
only if trade was developed with its Spanish neighbors. An am- 
bitious attempt to transport goods by water to Spanish gulf ports 
failed because the latter were absolutely closed to foreign trade, 
with the exception of the English under the terms of the Asiento 
treaty. On the other hand, the trade with Pensacola, though 
small, was very prosperous, and Cadillac decided to try out an 
overland enterprise. At this juncture, he received a communica- 
tion from a most unexpected source, which fitted in excellently 
with his plans.® 

‘This was an agreement between England and Spain whereby England 
was given the right for thirty years to import negro slaves into Spanish 
America and also to send an annual merchant vessel of five hundred tons 
burden to trade with Spanish America. See, Bolton and Marshall, op. 
cit., 273 and 289. 


‘The facts concerning the relations between the Spaniards at Pensacola 
and the French in Louisiana are taken from an unpublished manuscript 
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When the Spanish missions among the Tejas were abandoned in 
1693, the missionaries in Coahuila did not lose interest in the 
welfare of those tribes. Father Hidalgo, one of the Franciscans 
who had been in East Texas, was particularly anxious for the work 
to be resumed. All of his petitions to his superiors to this effect, 
however, brought unfavorable responses, and he at last resorted to 
a measure which showed great strategical ability. In the years 
1711 and 1712 he wrote two letters to the French in Louisiana, 
making inquiries concerning the state of the Tejas tribes. These 
were entrusted to Indians for delivery, and finally, in 1713, one 
of them fell into the hands of Cadillac. This furnished an oppor- 
tunity too good to be disregarded, and he at once prepared an 
expedition to be sent out under the leadership of Louis de St. 
Denis, an experienced frontiersman, and, as events proved, a 
shrewd diplomatist. In his passport he was instructed to proceed 
to the Tejas in search of Hidalgo, and also to purchase from the 
Spaniards cattle and horses for the colony of Louisiana. The 
other purpose, which was not announced, was to discover the possi- 
bilities for trade. 

The party left Mobile in 1713, and in the latter part of the year 
the post of Natchitoches on the Red River was founded and some 
time spent there in trading with the Indians. Hidalgo was not 
found among the Tejas, so St. Denis proceeded to the Rio Grande 
in search of him. He reached San Juan Bautista in July, 1714, 
where the commander, Captain Diego Ramon, seized the goods 
brought by the party and detained St. Denis until the viceroy 
might send his orders concerning the matter. St. Denis was sum- 
moned to Mexico, where he arrived in June, 1715, and was sub- 
jected to a lengthy examination as to the purpose and details of 
his expedition. The appearance of this enterprising Frenchman 
at a point on the frontier so near the richest mines in New Spain 
once again caused the French menace to assume the most impor- 
tant place in the minds of the vice-regal authorities. If Spain 
was to make good her claim to Texas, it was clearly time to set 
by Miss Lillian E. Johnson entitled “English, Spanish and French Ri- 
valry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 1692-1713.” This manu- 


script was prepared for Dr. Hackett’s seminar at the University of Texas 
in 1920. 
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about it. The re-occupation of the abandoned missions, on a much 
larger scale, was decided upon. 

The expedition, including soldiers and settlers as well as priests, 
among whom was the, no doubt, complacent Hidalgo, was under 
the command of Captain Domingo Ramon, the son of Diego. St. 
Denis was offered and accepted the position of guide. The party 
assembled at Saltillo and proceeded to San Juan Bautista, where 
St. Denis had recently married Mafiuela Sanchez,®° the grand- 
daughter of Captain Diego Ramén. Leaving the Rio Grande on 
April 26, 1716, they arrived among the Tejas in June, where four 
missions and a presidio were soon founded, St. Denis taking an 
active part in the work and winning the good opinion of the mis- 
sionaries especially. He then went on to Mobile, accompanied by 
Alférez Diego Ramon, his father-in-law, and a soldier, to report 
the results of his trip to Governor Cadillac. 


II. THe Stconp EXpepDITION*™ 


1. Preparations—Once more in Mobile, St. Denis seems to 
have lost no time in preparing for a second trip to the Rio Grande. 
Whether his plans concerned himself alone, or whether he was 
acting under the direction and in the interest of Governor Cadillac, 
or others, is not clear. According to St. Denis’s own statement, 
made under oath, his purpose in returning to Mobile was to dis- 
pose of property which he owned there, and to collect the salary 


*The daughter of the alférez, Diego Ramén. She often is erroneously 
called Dofia Maria Villescas, the daughter of Diego Ramon, Sr., the com- 
mandant at San Juan Bautista, the mistake being derived, no doubt, 
from Penicaut’s account (see below, note 23). ; 

"This account of the second St. Denis expedition has for its principal 
source an expediente of Spanish documents entitled Testimonio de Dili- 
gencias hechas por El sor Oydor Dn Juan de Oliuan Contra Las Personas 
de Nacion fransesas sobre La Yntroducion de Mercansias que de la 
Mouila y Masacra han hecho a la Prouia, de Quahuila. It is further de- 
scribed as having Vino Con carta Del Virrey de Na Spa Marqgs de Balero 
de 18 de febrero de 1718. V. con auiso en 17 de Junio del mismo ajo. 
and is signed by Srio Dn Pedro de Luna y Gorreas. This expediente will 
be referred to hereafter as Testimonio de Diligencias. It is to be found 
in the Archivos de Indias, at Seville, Spain, Mexico, 61-6-35. 

A transcript of this expediente, in the University of Texas Library, 
was used in preparing this paper. French sources have been used to 
complete and supplement the story. The accounts of the St. Denis epi- 
sode given in most of the earlier Texas histories have been supplanted by 
the works of later investigators who give the incident in the light of its 
true importance. The present account is an effort to supply the inci- 
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due him for services in the French army, after which it was his 
intention to return to New Spain and become a Spanish subject. 
His property, consisting of an hacienda and five Indian slaves, 
together with his salary for three years’ service as captain at Fort 
St. John on the Rio Palizada [Mississippi], was converted into 
merchandise, worth about 5,500 pesos in Mobile; it was this mer- 
chandise which later he took with him to the Rio Grande.* Ob- 
viously St. Denis’s statement as to his intentions was only a part 
of the truth, for it is quite certain that he communicated with 
Governor Cadillac, and gave him an account of his journey. In 
French sources the statement is made that St. Denis proposed to 
the Canadians Graveline, de Lery, de la Fresniére, the Beaulieu 
brothers, and Derbanne, that they join him in a commercial enter- 
prise which involved taking 43,200 livres worth of merchandise 
from the company® warehouse at Mobile, transporting it across 
Texas, and attempting to dispose of it among the Spaniards on 
the Rio Grande.’ Gregorio de Salinas Varona, the Spanish com- 
mandant at Pensacola, who must have been in a position to secure 
accurate information from nearby Mobile, also gave warning of 


dents of St. Denis’s second trip across Texas to the Rio Grande, and 
subsequent happenings in Mexico, using, as has been stated, Spanish 
sources. That these agree substantially with the French version of the 
story is seen from an article by Lester G. Bugbee in THe QUARTERLY, 
entitled “The Real St. Denis,’ in which the author makes use of French 
sources almost exclusively. In fact, his only Spanish source was the 
Testimonio de un Parecer, which is a synopsis of the history of Texas 
from 1684 to 1744, written by a contemporary of St. Denis. Comparisons 
with this paper will be made in the present account. 

§“Declarason de sn Dionis [Mexico, 1 hasta 18 de Septiembre de 1717],” 
in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 40-62. For a translation of this dec- 
laration, see Shelby, Charmion Clair, ‘St. Denis’s Declaration Concern- 
ing Texas in 1717,” in THe SovurnwesteRN HisroricAL QUARTERLY, 
XXVI, pp. 165-183. 

*Evidently reference is to a company organized by St. Denis. 

“Margery. Pierre, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans 
VOuest et dans le Sud de VAmérique Septentrionale (Paris, 1888), VI, 
200-202, 

According to Bugbee’s account of this episode, based upon Le Page du 
Pratz, Histoire de Louisiane, Cadillac was so well pleased with St. 
Denis’s success that he wanted him to return at once to New Spain with 
more goods. But, while Crozat’s warehouses were filled with goods that 
could not be disposed of, his agents were unwilling to advance St. Denis 
the necessary merchandise, probably because of the great risks involved. 
However, when a company made up of the “most substantial men of the 
eolonv” was formed, the agents of Crozat agreed to advance merchandise 


to the amount of 60.000 livres —Bugbee, Tur QuaARTERLY, I, 274. 
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such an expedition to the viceroy."! In any case, St. Denis left 
Mobile early in October, 1716, either in the company of his asso- 
ciates, or followed by them after a short interval, and arrived 
among the Tejas Indians some time during December.’ Diego 
Ramon, Jr., St. Denis’s father-in-law, who had carried on a very 
profitable trade in horses while in Mobile, also returned at this 


time.!® 


2. Sojourn Among the Tejas; the Journey.—Once more in 
Texas, St. Denis ingratiated himself with the missionaries by aid- 
ing in the construction of two new missions.1* He also made 
three trips to the French post at Natchitoches to buy maize for 
the provisioning of the six Spanish missions. In March, 1717, 
leaving a part of the goods in the province of Los Tejas, in the 
care of four of his associates and a servant, St. Denis, according 
to the account given by Captain Domingo Ramon, started for the 
Rio Grande. He was accompanied by two other Frenchmen, and 
they carried the merchandise which made up St. Denis’s personal 
possessions which Alférez Ramon had permitted him to bring from 
Mobile. He also was accompanied by the alférez of the Spanish 
forces among the Tejas, Francisco Hernandez, by whom Captain 
Domingo Ramon sent despatches to the newly appointed governor 
of Coahuila, Don Martin de Alarcén. Captain Domingo Ramon 
likewise very thoughtfully sent along his mule train to be placed 
at the disposal of Alarcén. It is natural to suppose, however, that 

"“Carta [de Don Gregorio de Salinas Varona al Virrey, Santa Maria 
de Galve, 15 de Febrero de 1 ye (a a in Testimonio de Dilige neias, folios 
8-16. 

“Bénard de La Harpe (in Margry. 200-202) says tnat St. Denis arrived 
in Texas on December 24. In his Declaracién, St. Denis stated that he 
arrived there “early in December.” La Harpe also staes that Graveline, 
La Fresniére, and the others accompanied him from Mobile to Natchi- 
toches, where they arrived on November 15, and from which St. Denis 
went on ahead with two-thirds of the merchandise, leaving the rest to 
be brought by his associates, for whom he waited when he reached the 
Tejas. In his Declaracién, St. Denis first stated in answer to a direct 
question that he left Mobile alone; later he stated that two of his cousins 
uccompanied him to help transport his goods; and finally, he stated that 
at the presidio of San Juan de la Palizada three canoes, occupied by 
eleven Frenchmen, ‘“‘whose names he did not know,” overtook, but did not 


accompany him. 
Carta, [de Martin de Alareén al Virrey, Saltillo, 27 de Junio de 
1717],” in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 24-26, 


4Peelarason de sn Dionis,” ete., in Jbid.. folios 40-62 
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it was to be utilized en route to transport the goods of his nephew- 
in-law, St. Denis.° It is also significant that Alférez Diego 
Ramon, St. Denis’s father-in-law, and the soldiers who had escorted 
Father Marjil to Texas in 1716, were also in the party.*° The 
journey was uneventful except that between the Colorado and 
Garrapatas™ rivers the party was attacked by a band of seventy 
Apaches, who succeeded in driving off fifteen loaded mules and 
twenty-seven other animals before they were put to flight.’® 


3. Arrival at the Rio Grande-—The Frenchmen arrived at the 
presidio of San Juan Bautista, on the west bank of the Rio Grande, 
in April, 1717.1" The merchandise, reported to have consisted of 
seven mule-loads [cargas], made up of thirteen bundles [tercios] 
and a box, arrived on the twenty-second, and were at once seized 
by Diego Ramon, captain of the presidio of San Juan Bautista, 
despite the fact that his grandson-in-law, St. Denis, told him that 
they were his personal property, with which he expected to earn 
an honest livelihood.?® Having embargoed the goods, Captain 
Ramon at once reported the matter to the viceroy, and proceeded 
to await orders, while St. Denis left at once for Mexico City, ac- 
companied only by his servant, Miguel de la Garza, to appeal to 
the viceroy in person. He probably stopped on the way at Quere- 
taro to enlist the aid of Father Diez, as the latter, on June 7, 
wrote to the viceroy in St. Denis’s behalf. Father Diez recounted 
the services which St. Denis had rendered to the Spaniards in 
Texas, and urged that he be permitted to return there at once, as 

*<Cartta [Del Capitan Domingo Ramén al Gobernador Alareén, Pro- 
vincia de los Texas, 21 de Mayo de 1717],” in Jbid., folios 102-106. 

*“Carta [de Diego Ramon al Virrey, San Juan Bautista, 2 de Mayo 
de 1717],” in Ibid., folios 1-3. 

Father Marjil was ill when the expedition left the Rfo Grande on 
April 26, 1716, and followed later. See the “Derrotero” of Captain Do- 
mingo Ramon in Documentos para la Historia Eclesidstica y Civil de ia 
Provincia de Texas, Libro Primero, Tomo XXVII, Part IT, folios 135-159. 

UThe stream is now known as Onion Creek, and flows into the Colo- 
rado River about ten miles below Austin. 

“Carta” of Diego Ramén, in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 1-3. 

“This is the time given by St. Denis in the Declaracién. Bénard de 
La Harpe (loc. cit.) gives the date of April 6. Captain Diego Ramén, in 
reporting the matter to the Viceroy, stated that St. Denis arrived on 
April 19. “Carta” of Diego Ramén, in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 
1-3. 

Carta” of Diego Ramon, loc. cit. 
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only his presence could prevent a general Indian uprising, and he 
was the “only protection which the poor missionaries have in that 
land.” Father Diez urged, in view of these facts, that the release 
of St. Denis’s goods be ordered.*t The fiscal, in Mexico City, 
however, approved the embargo, and recommended to the viceroy 
that Captain Diego Ramon be ordered to send the goods to Mexico 
City, where they should be sold for the benefit of the Real 
ITacienda.?* 


t. St. Denis in Mezxico.—St. Denis arrived in Mexico some 
time before June 22. He was well received, although the new 
viceroy, the Marquis of Valero, was not as cordial as had been 
his predecessor, Linares, who was charged with having been de- 
cidedly lenient toward the French.** St. Denis addressed a peti- 
tion to the viceroy, in which he used the same ‘arguments that 
Father Diez had made in his behalf. He berated the action of his 
grandfather-in-law, Captain Diego Ramon, in seizing the merchan- 
dise and complained that he had been compelled to sell his arms, 
saddle, and horses, and a part of his clothing, in order to supply 
his needs.** Evidently his appeal at the outset had a favorable 
effect, for the auditor general expressed to the viceroy the opinion, 
in view of St. Denis’s record of service in Texas, and of his having 
become a Spanish subject, that the release of his goods was justi- 
fied, but that he should be warned not to import more merchandise 
from Mobile or elsewhere, upon any pretext.2> While the viceroy 
was considering this recommendation, however, dispatches were 

““Otra (carta) [de Fray Joseph Diez al Virrey, Colegio Apostolico de 


la Santissima Cruz de Queretaro, 7 de Junio de 1717],” in Testimonio de 
Diligencias, folios 3-4. 

=“Respta fiscal [Mexico, 17 de Junio de 1717],” Jbid., folio 5. 

*Penicaut, in’ Margry, V, 527-532, says that Viceroy Linares received St. 
Denis most cordially and tells of several signal favors shown by him to 
St. Denis. Penicaut’s account of the whole St. Denis affair, however, 
even when stripped of its romantic embellishments, is so different from 
information contained in official documents that it seems incredible that 
he himself could have been’ a member of the expedition, as he claims. 

It has further been alleged that St. Denis, during his first sojourn in 
Mexico, communicated with Viceroy Linares by means of the domestics 
of his household. “Carta de Don Gregorio de Salinas Varona al Virrey, 
Santa Maria de Galbes, 15 de Febrero de 1717,” in Testimonio de Dili- 
gencias, folios 8-16. 

*«“Petizon [de Don Luis de St. Denis al Virrey],” in /bid., folios 5-7. 


7 
2*Parecer [del Lizenciado Balenzuela, Mexico, 22 de Junio de 1717],” 
in Ibid., folios 7-8. 
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received which caused him to veto such contemplated procedure 
and, instead, to order that the embargo should stand, and that 
instructions to send to Mexico City the embargoed goods, and any 
others that might have been brought in, should be sent at once 
to Captain Diego Ramon at San Juan Bautista.*° 

The above-mentioned dispatches which the viceroy received came 
from widely separated sources, but were unanimous in their con- 
demnation of St. Denis. Captain Gregorio de Salinas Varona had 
written from Pensacola early in the year, warning the viceroy of 
the second departure of St. Denis for the Rio Grande. He stated 
that St. Denis’s first trip had opened up a route by which the 
Company of Merchants** of Louisiana had undertaken to supply 
merchandise to the greater part of New Spain. St. Denis’s rela- 
tion by marriage to Domingo Ramon, captain of the Spanish com- 
pany in Texas, and to the latter’s father, Captain Diego Ramon, 
on the Rio Grande, made it possible, it was suggested, to use both 
of these localities as stopping places in importing the goods. It 
was further charged that after reporting to the French governor 
at Mobile, St. Denis and six companions, with 30,000 pesos 
worth of merchandise, had again started for the Rio Grande. 
Varona recommended that they be stopped there, or, if they had 
succeeded in reaching Mexico, that they should at once be arrested ; 
he concluded by pointing out the disastrous consequences of such 
illicit trade.?* 

Another complaint came from the Rio Grande. Don Martin 
de Alarcén, recently appointed governor of Coahuila and Nuevas 
Philippinas [Texas], and at that time en route to the provincial 
capital, Monclova, had from Saltillo sent a communication to the 
viceroy, in which he enclosed letters written by Father Olivares 
from the Rio Grande missions. Olivares was loud in his com- 
plaints against the Ramons, the soldiers, and the French. Among 
these complaints mention may be made of the following: Captain 
Diego Ramon did not maintain strict discipline at San Juan 
Bautista. The soldiers killed mission cattle and abused peaceful 

*“Decreto (Mexico, 2 de Julio de 1717),” in Ibid., folio 8. 

“This evidently refers to the company formed by St. Denis. See also 
note 9, above. 

*“Carta (de Don Gregorio de Salinas Varona al Virrey, Santa Marfa 
de Galve, 15 de Febrero de 1717],” in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 


8-16. 
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Indians with impunity, while Captain Ramon was too indolent and 
indifferent to pursue and punish the rebellious ones. When an 
escort of soldiers for a journey was needed, Olivares was unable 
to secure them, for “the said captain had gone to Coahuila to a 
bull fight, taking all the soldiers.” As to the French, Captain 
Diego Ramon and all his relatives were in league with them, and 
the whole country north of Saltillo was full of “Ramonistas.” In 
fact, to restore order, the governor would be obliged to bring in 
soldiers from some other place. In Coahuila there were three 
Frenchmen opening up a mine; at San Juan Bautista there were 
five, one of whom was to marry a Spaniard. Captain Diego Ramon, 
for appearance’s sake, had placed an embargo upon a few bundles 
of French goods, but had allowed many more to come in unmo- 
lested. In short, if something were not done at once, Father 
Olivares predicted that the whole country would soon become a 
part of New France.*® 

Governor Alarcén himself was even more emphatic in his con- 
demnation of the Ramons than Father Olivares had been. He as- 
serted that Captain Diego Ramon, his sons, Diego at San Juan 
3autista and Domingo in Texas, the Protector Urrutia, of Nuevo 
Leon, and St. Denis, were associated together in a gigantic smug- 
gling enterprise “in such a manner that all this country is full of 
contraband goods,” the little which was embargoed being held for 
effect only. St. Denis, who was even then on his way to Mexico 
to ask for the release of these goods, should, by all means, Alarcén 
thought, be kept there; the two Raméns [Diego, Sr., and Diego, 
Jr.] likewise should be removed from their posts on the Rio Grande. 
With these three leaders removed, Alarcén predicted that the 
smuggling could be broken up more easily, and the country could 
be developed into “a kingdom greater than that of New Spain.’’®° 

As a result of these letters St. Denis’s fortunes changed once 
more. At the beginning of July it had seemed that he would 
secure everything for which he had asked; on the twelfth of that 

““Cartas [del Padre Olivares al Capitaén Don Francisco Antonio Solor- 
zano y al Sefior General y Gobernador Don Martin de Alareén, San Juan 
Baptista, 5 de Junio de 1717],” in Ibid., folios 19-20. 

Olivares’s attitude toward St. Denis was exceptional, as most of the 
mission priests were favorable to him. 


*“Carta [del Gobernador Alareén al Virrey, Saltillo, 27 de Junio de 
1717],” in Ibid., folios 24-26. 
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month he was in prison. Moreover, the affair had assumed such 
importance that a special investigator was appointed by the viceroy, 
at the instance of the Real Acuerdo. Don Juan de Olivan, an 
oidor of the Royal Audiencia, was chosen and given special powers, 
and a salary double his regular one, to conduct this investigation.” 


5. Investigations in Coahuila—Meanwhile Governor Alarcén 
arrived in Coahuila*? on August 3, and at once began an investi- 
gation of the reports which he had heard while at Saltillo. Upon 
his arrival the Frenchmen who were at the presidio of San Juan 
Bautista at once took refuge in the church of the mission of San 
Bernardo, from which Alareén was unable to dislodge them. Cap- 
tain Diego Ramon went to see him with a present; the mission- 
aries were courteous to him and loud in their complaints against 
the Ramoéns, but Alarcén was unable to extract from them any 
information whatever concerning the Frenchmen or their goods.** 
Father Munoz, the president of the group of Queretaran missions 
at the presidio of San Juan Bautista, answered in the name of all 
the other missionaries, when Governor Alarcén demanded that 
they tell what they knew concerning the French goods which had 
been smuggled in. Munoz said that he only knew “what everyone 
knows, namely, that the said French goods have entered.” When 
asked about the manner in which the officers of the Flying Com- 
pany** performed their duties, he was much more willing to re- 
spond, making the same sort of accusations against them that 
Olivares had made. The company was not kept up to its full 
number, and the soldiers who were there had not sufficient horses 
or arms. They were lax in discipline and neglectful of duty, 
especially in that of aiding and protecting the missions. Other 
information Father Munoz declined to give until he had consulted 
his superiors.*® 


*Decreto [Mexico, 20 de Julio de 1717],” in Ibid., folios 33-34. 

“The Consulta was dated at Coahuila; Alarc6én probably was at Mon- 
clova. 

*<Consulta [de Alarecén al Virrey, Coahuila, 20 de Septiembre de 
1717),” in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 72-79. 

“The presidial company of soldiers at San Juan Bautista was called a 
hiying Company. As opposed to stationary presidial soldiers, they were 
supposed to be on the move most of the time. 

*“Carta [de fray Pedro Mufioz al Gobernador Alarcén, San Juan Bap- 
tista, 14 de Agosto de 1717].” in Tbid., folios 95-98. 
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Unable to secure information from official sources, Governor 
Alarcén had recourse only to reports from unofficial ones. Ac- 
cording to “honest persons” it appeared that the total number of 
bundles of goods which had been brought in was twenty-nine, com- 
prising fifteen mule-loads [cargas],*° and in addition, a very large 
box of laces, most of which had been hidden. These, it appeared, 
had been brought by a train of twenty mules belonging to Captain 
Domingo Ramén, which had at once been driven on to Boca de 
Leones, in Nuevo Leén. Governor Alarcén also ascertained that 
many other rumors were afloat as to the amount of the merchandise 
and the method of its disposal.* 

On August 17, Governor Alarcon ordered Captain Diego Ramon, 
at San Juan Bautista, to deliver to him “the fifteen** mule-loads 
[cargas| of bundles, numbering twenty-nine, and a box of mer- 
chandise which he seized from Leonis [St. Denis], his grandson.””*° 
A few days later the inventory of the seized goods was made, at 
which time thirteen bundles and a box, instead of twenty-nine 
bundles and a box, came to light. The contents of the bundles 
were as follows: 


1. First bundle, a little more than a quarter [of a vara] in 
height and about a vara and a third in length, with the coverings 
damaged: first, sixty-five pieces of narrow Brittany linen of vari- 
ous lengths—six, five, four, and three ells [aneajes]. 

2. Second bundle, about a sixth [of a vara] in heighth and 
about a vara and a quarter in length, with the covering damaged: 
thirty-seven pieces of wide Brittany linen of lengths six, five, and 
a very few of seven [ells]; there was nothing else in the said 
small bundle. 

3. A box, a quarter [of a vara] in heighth and a vara and a 
half in length, damaged, with the sides [tablas] broken: seven 
pairs of red woolen hose and twelve pairs of blue, of the best 
quality; 171 bundles of Flemish thread; eight other bundles of 
the same; and eleven pounds of very fine thread. 

4. Third small bundle, a half vara in heighth and_three- 

“Ordinarily a carga, or a mule-load, was composed of three tercios, or 
bundles. Evidently these cargas were unusually small. Attention is 
directed to the fact that at first seven cargas were reported to have 
reached San Juan Bautista. See p. — 

“Consulta” of Alarcén, in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 72-79. 


*See note 36, above. 
%Auto Cabeza de processo [en el Presidio del Rfo del Norte, 17 de 
Agosto de 1717],” in Jbid., folios 80-81. 
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quarters [of a vara] in length: two pieces of green twill; a card- 
board box {number 23] with fourteen half-bolts of laces of all 
degrees of fineness; another cardboard box [number 36] with four- 
‘laces of all degrees of fineness, the three widest 


teen half-bolts Ot 
from Aberia. 
5. Another box of the 


ame jnumber 538], containing fourteen 
lf-bolts of laces ot Valying degrees of nneness; ¢ piece 0 piue 


h 
na 


woolen cloth of the highest quality, twenty-five varas [in length]. 





{ 


> : a ee | | 
6. Another bundle, half a vara in heighth and a little more in 
length: SIX pieces of blue twill; anothe piece of the same with a 
remnant of sixteen and a half varas; a remnant of plush nine 
a eae : oe eae eee 
and a third varas. There was nothing else in the said bundle. 
7%. Another bundle, half a vara in heighth and th uarters 
f ee pone, eee Be 5a ST atin Se 
jot a raj in hneth o1e prece OF SCariei Cn 5 tv Ce 
of green twill: twenty-three pairs of blue woolen stockings th 
best quality; a cardboard box [number 34], with fourteen [- 
olts of laces of all degrees of fineness; a similar box | number 57 j, 
with fourteen half-bolts of laces of varying degrees of fineness ; 
two pieces oO: bDrussies Calmiet carro de oro), one black, tne otnel 


cinnamon color, from Mexclala. 


8. A small bundle, a sixth [of a vara] in heighth and a vara 
} . } . ] ] 1 = ee 5 eee 
and a sixth in length, the covering damaged: thirty-one pieces 
of wide Brittany linen of seven and six ells [in length], and som 


of five: there was nothing else. 

9, Another small bundle of a sixth [of a vara] in heighth and 
about a vara and a sixth in length, the covering damaged, con- 
taining forty pieces of wide Brittany linen of seven, six, and a 
little of five ells Jin length]. 

10. Another small bundle, « 
a vara and a quarter in length, with the covering damaged, con- 


taining four pieces of Rouen linen, of the best quality, of 246 ells; 


third of a wara in heighth, and 


a piece of covering linen, and another of coarse brown linen; there 
was nothing else. 

11. A small bundle of half a vara in heighth and three-quarters 
of a vara in length, with an improvised covering, containing 
seven pieces of scarlet cloth and a remnant, seven varas {long}. 

12. Another small bundle, a little more than a quarter [of a 
vara| in heighth and three-quarters [of a vara] in length, with 
an improvised covering, containing seven pieces of light camlet; 
a dozen pairs of blue woolen hose of the best quality, and some 
of red; and three pieces of heavy satin from France. 

13. Another small bundle of a little more than a quarter of a 
vara in heighth and three-quarters [of a vara] in length, with an 
Improvised covering in good condition, containing seven pieces of 
scarlet cloth; there was nothing more. 

14. Another small bundle, a third [of a vara] in heighth, and 
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a vara and a quarter in length, in good condition, containing four 
pieces of fine Rouen linen, 246 ells [long]. There was nothing 


else except a cover of linen and another improvised one. 
15.4? Another small bundle a third [of a vara] in heighth, and 
a vara and a quarter in length, in good condition, contaming four 


pieces O1 hne Rouen lia n, «+0 elis | 10nNg}. There Was nothing 
ne 


eise except a cover of | ni nd another improvised one." 


Captain Ramon denied all knowledge of the remainder of the 


eoods which Governor Alarcén demanded of him. He said that 

: , ne : 1 hace 

he had delivered all that wei | 5 possession nd that he di 
] - ] ‘ : r{ 7 z ae ae 

not know Of any memoranda OF INVOICES. if any one had them 


Captain Ramon stated that it was Captain St. Denis. Inasmuch 





1 ] i1 : 4 aa 3 
as the latter had at one vone to the viceroy to give complete 
aes +4 ‘fel 464 Pp ) oid ‘ h } ) ) 
account oF the matte Captain Khamon said that he haa seen no 
, 1 ns ] ‘ ae ee tiata ail 
reason for demanding such document om bim, imasmucn as he 
. . eee 17 BOREL ee Lge te ’ 
would give them up in Mexico. Tle admitted that Cap Do- 
mingo Ramén’s mule-train had brought the goods from Texas.” 
Nothing more was to be Jearned from Captain Ramon. Accord- 
. ‘ ~ +1 1 y ‘Ye 2 } | 
ingly, Governor Alarcén put the goods in the keeping of Fathe 
Pe : . | eee 5 eee cs P +] 
Munoz until the viceroy should order their disposal. He then 
endeavored to gain information by taking depositions of persons 


at the presidio who were believed to be disinterested. This proved 


to be difficult, for Father Olivares’s assertion that they were “all 


Ramonistas” he found to be almost literally true. Of the three 
persons examined, one was Juan Valdez, son-in-law of Captain 


Diego Ramon, another was his intimate friend, Antonio Mar- 


TInNez ¢ 


] 
t t 


le Ledesma, and the third was Francisco Hernandez, alférez 
of the company of soldiers among the Tejas, who had been sent 
by Captain Domingo Ramén with dispatches to Governor Alareén 
in company with St. Denis. The first two affirmed that the goods 
consisted of “thirteen bundles and a box,” and said that they had 
heard that some of the mule-drivers had sold a few articles at 
retail in different places. These, however, they might have stolen 
on the way, as the bundles arrived in very bad condition. Alférez 

“The fifteenth entry evidentiy is an unintentional duplication of the 
fourteenth. Aside from the fact that the wording of the two entries is ex- 
actly the same, the embargoed goods were always spoken of as being con- 
tained in “thirteen bundles and a box.” 

“Entrega de los gros. [San Juan Baptista, 23 de Agosto de 1717],” 
Ibid.. folios 82-88. 


“Entrega de los gros., ete., loc cit. 
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Hernandez said that there were fifteen mule-loads [cargas] of the 
goods, instead of seven mule-loads as at first reported, but he 
denied all knowledge of any having been sold.t* With these un- 
satisfactory results, Alarcén concluded his investigations in this 
direction. He had heard enough to be convinced both of the fact 
that much more contraband merchandise had been brought in, and 
probably sold, than the relatively small amount belonging to St. 
Denis that had been seized, and likewise that Captain Diego 
tam6én and the mission priests at San Juan Bautista were much 
more concerned with appearing to obey the letter of the law than 
with observing it in spirit. He was, however, able to intercept a 
letter written by St. Denis in Mexico on June 13 to Father Munoz, 
in which he asked the latter to intercede in his behalf. Governor 
Alarcén also had reason to believe that St. Denis had sent letters 
to French officials at Mobile, although he said that he did not 
arrive on the Rio Grande in time to secure these letters.** 

Meanwhile, after Governor Alarcén’s arrival, Captain Diego 
Ramon had been very zealous in the performance of his duties and 
very earnest and verbose in his protestations of obedience to the 
governor’s orders. At the end of one of his epistles full of such 
protestations, however, he informed Alareén that the Frenchmen 
who had taken refuge in the church had fled, and that he had at 
once sent men in pursuit with orders to bring them back, dead or 
alive. It is significant, however, that he added that the fugitives’s 
friendliness with the Indian tribes would facilitate their escape.** 
In reporting the incident to the viceroy, Alarcén said that he was 
sure that they entered the country of the savages “well provided 
for.” 

There is little doubt that these elusive Frenchmen, about whom 
Governor Alarecén was able to learn so little, were the same ones 
whom St. Denis was reported to have left behind among the Tejas, 
in possession of the rest of the goods. As early as May, Captain 
Domingo Ramon had written from Texas to Alarcén, in the same 
letter in which he officially informed him of St. Denis’s coming, 

“Declarations of Ledesma, Hernandez, y Valdez, San Juan Baptista, 
August 26. 1717. and Monclova, September 1, 1717, in Testimonio de 
Diligencias, folios 88-95. 

“Consulta,” of Alareén, Ibid., folios 72-79. 


*““Carta [de Diego Ramon 4 Alareén, Presidio Ri6 del Norte, 14 de 
Septiembre de 1717].” Tbid., folios 100-103. 
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to tell of the other Frenchmen who remained there with their 
goods. The letter was doubtless in the nature of a feeler, to dis- 
cover what Alarcén’s attitude toward the Frenchmen’s enterprise 
would be, and to prepare the way for St. Denis receiving the goods. 
Accompanied by large doses of flattery, to appeal to the governor, 
he gave as favorable an account as he dared of St. Denis and his 
associates, adding that he had given the latter strict orders not to 
leave the province until word should be received from Alarcén.*® 

As a matter of fact, some, or all of the Frenchmen, had already 
left East Texas, either with St. Denis and those who had accom- 
panied him, or immediately thereafter.*7 Benard de la Harpe 
gives June 5 as the date of their arrival on the Rio Grande,** or 
nearly two months after St. Denis had arrived there. Derbanne, 
however, who was one of the party, says that they left the Spanish 
post among the Asinais on March 22, 1717, and arrived on the 
Rio Grande on April 21,*° which practically coincides with the 
dates of St. Denis’s trip. Hence, it is not improbable that all the 
Frenchmen traveled together. This probability is strengthened 


by the fact that Derbanne gives an account of the fight with the 


Apaches which St. Denis reported to Captain Diego Ramon. More- 
over, Captain Ramon told the viceroy that St. Denis’s goods had 
arrived on April 22, three days after St. Denis himself, implying 
that he had embargoed the whole of them. As Derbanne and his 
companions arrived at this time also, it is reasonable to suppose 
that they brought the goods, and were allowed to bring them in 
unmolested. The persistent reports which Governor Alarcén heard 
later, giving the amount of goods as fifteen mule-loads [cargas], 
rather than the seven which were embargoed, seems to confirm 
is.*° 


*“Carta [del Capitan Domingo R: 


mon al Gobernador Alareon, Pro- 
vincia de los Texas, 21 de Mayo de 1717] 


,’ Lbid., folios 102-106. 

“Tt is possible that there were still more goods left among the Tejas 
Indians. The statement was made that St. Denis had left orders with 
these Indians to return it to Natchitoches.—‘Declarazn [de Antonio 
Martinez de Ledesma, San Juan Baptista, 7 de Agosto de 17171,” Jbid., 
folios 88-91. 


\ 
717 


SMargry, VI, 194. 

“Tbid., pp. 202-211. 

“Bugbee (THE QuARTERLY. I, 275) reaches the conclusion that St. 
Denis went on ahead of his associates and that he had already left for 
Mexico when Derbanne and the others arrived on the Rfo Grande. Bug- 
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stressed his desire to become a Spanish subject, and the service 
which he already had rendered to the Spanish cause in Texas. 
After another month of investigation and examination of wit- 
nesses, Olivain, on November 4, submitted his report to the viceroy. 
it was wholly favorable to St. Denis. He reviewed the whole 
episode of French intervention in Texas, beginning with La Salle, 


and the measures which the Spaniards had taken to 


e 


forestall it. 
Later, the friendly intercourse between Mobile and Pensacola had, 
he said, caused Governor Cadillac of Louisiana to believe that an 


expedition to the Rio Grande would prove successful, and in 1713 


St. Denis was sent out. The latter’s service to the Spaniards and 
the second expedition, resulting in his imprisonment and the con- 
fiscation of his goods, followed. With reference to Governor 
Alareon’s investigations, Olivain stated that the governor had found 
only thirteen bundles and a box, which had been taken from St. 
Denis, and had found no evidence of other goods having been 
brought in, all of which agreed with St. Denis’s own statements. 
Moreover, Olivain stated that other depositions which he himself 


had taken, had confirmed this, in that none of the 


leponents knew 
of such importations of goods.*® 

Thus did Don Juan de Olivin reply to the charges made by 
Father Olivares and Governor Alarcén, which, he said, gave “exag- 
gerated reports’ of the whole country being full of contraband 
French merchandise. Other charges made against St. Denis were 
dismissed by Olivan in the same summary manner. On the othe 
hand, Olivin waxed enthusiastic in the enumeration of the merits 
of Captain St. Denis: He had abandoned his native country to 
become a Spanish subject, having married a Spanish woman; he 
gave up the captaincy of the presidio on the Rio de la Palazada, 
sold his possessions, and bought merchandise with which to buy 
and cultivate lands in New Spain, in order to serve the king in 
every way, especially in the conquest of the Indians, with whose 
languages and customs he was very familiar; he fulfilled his com- 
mission as guide to the expedition to Texas in the most loyal and 
efficient manner, and afterwards aided the missionaries greatly. 


“Declarations of Tomas Flores. Joseph del Rio, Lorenzo Garcia, Joseph 
Antonio Barrera, Manuel Flores, and Captain Don Francisco de Ugarte, 
Mexico, October 3-November 19, 1717, in Testimonio de Diligencias, folios 
130-143. 
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Therefore, in view of these facts, Olivan heartily recommended 
that St. Denis’s goods be restored to him and that he be given the 


5 


freedom of the city and its environs, provided that some respon- 


sible person should be willing to give bond for him. 

There is no definite information that would explain the reason 
for Olivin’s singularly favorable attitude toward St. Denis. It 
might have been due to honest belief that St. Denis had been 
unjustly suspected; if so, he must have discounted absolutely the 
charges made by Father Olivares and Governor Alarcon on the 
Rio Grande and Salinas de Varona at Pensacola. The statements 
of these men, although not proven officially, and probably exag- 
gerated, would seem to have been worthy of some consideration. 
Moreover, the appeals of St. Denis himself probably had much in- 
fluence upon Olivain. After having been in prison for three months, 
St. Denis addressed a petition to the viceroy, in which he again 
recounted his services in Texas, and in which he disclaimed any 
attempt to engage in trade. As to the latter, he said that there 
was no profit in bringing goods across an extensive and unsafe 
country, since the transportation costs were prohibitive. In de- 
fense of his position, St. Denis cited a law of the Recopilacién de 
las Leyes de las Indias** applicable to his case. He therefore asked 
to be freed and to have his goods returned, and expressed the hope 
that he might be given some commission “corresponding to the 
zeal displayed by him in the Royal Service.”*® It was after this 
appeal that Olivain made his report. 

Olivin’s enthusiasm, however, was not shared by the fiscal. That 
official acquiesced in St. Denis’s being released, under the condi- 
tions named by Olivan, and in his goods being returned to him, 
but advised that he be sent back to France, since he had no special 
permission from the king to remain. “Notwithstanding all the 
merits which he claims, and which the Senor Olivan enumerates,” 
the fiscal thought that his presence in the frontier region, with 
which he was so well acquainted, would be a source of danger to 

Pareser [del Oydor Rebelledo, Mexico, 4 de Noviembre de 1717],” 
Ibid., folios 112-119. 

*“Ta ley primera y octava de la recopilacion de yndias, libro nono y 
titulo veinte vy siete, de extrangeros. Escripto (de St. Denis al Virrey),” 
Ibid., folios 109-111. 

Ibid. 
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Spain.’ Finally, the Real Acuerdo concurred in the first part of 
the fiscal’s recommendation, but decided that the provision to de- 
port St. Denis to France should be “suspended until time and 
experience shall offer a more opportune solution.” 

flowever, St. Denis was not at once released. One Don Juan 
3aptista Guizoldelos, a resident of Mexico City, had consented to 
give bond for him, and had tried repeatedly to see the fiscal in 
order to do so. That official, however, because of illness and be- 
cause he was occupied with other matters, had not been accessible. 
In desperation, St. Denis, in a memorial to the viceroy, asked that 
some other official of the government be authorized to attend to 
the matter, as the hardships which he was experiencing in the 
prison would not admit of further delay.“* The petition was 
finally granted, and on November 22, 1717, the bond was given; 
St. Denis was released from prison, although he was still confined 
to the limits of the city.®* 

St. Denis was not content with having been released from prison 
and next asked to be allowed to leave the city and return to the 
Rio Grande in order to secure his goods. He also intimated that 
the missions among the Tejas were probably in need of his services. 
He had promised the missionaries there that he would return and 
now wished “to fulfill his desires in extending the Holy Faith and 
in gaining for the two majesties many souls,” much of which, he 
reminded the vice-regal authorities, might have been accomplished 
in the time that he had been detained in prison. He requested 
that he be allowed to recover and sell his goods at once, and ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay into the Real Hacienda the just duties 
on these. Claiming that his imprisonment had been caused by 
false information given against him, St. Denis asserted that he 
deserved to be given complete liberty.°* Finally the fiscal and the 
viceroy gave their consent for St. Denis to recover and sell the 

°“Respta Fiscal [Mexico, 7 de Noviembre de 1717],” Jbid., folios 
118-119. 
ae del R1 Acqdo [Mexico, 8 de Noviembre de 1717],” Ibid., fotio 

20. 

°“Meml [de St. Denis al Virrey, Mexico],” Ibid., folios 142-143. 

°“Fianza [Mexico, 22 de Noviembre de 1717],” Ibid., folios 144-146. 

*““Meml [de St. Denis al Virrey, Mexico],” Ibid.,, folios 146-150. 
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goods “in the most convenient places,” but, for the time being he 
was denied permission to return to Texas.*° 

St. Denis presumably went to the Rio Grande to secure his 
goods. At any rate these were sold promptly for a very good price 
in Nuevo Leén.** Once more in Mexico, however, St. Denis soon 
disposed of the money. After several months in the city, hoping 
for some lucrative commission from the government, his “inquiet 
and turbulent” disposition led him to threaten to use his influence 
among the Indian tribes to provoke an Indian uprising on the 
frontier. St. Denis’s indiscretions in this regard caused the au- 
thorities to determine again to arrest him, but, discovering their 
intent in time, he fled from Mexico City, on September 5, 1718. 
He arrived at Natchitoches on February 24, 1719. In view of 
the time spent on the way it seems probable that he stopped at the 
presidio of San Juan Bautista or in Texas, or at both places.*? 
Evidently St. Denis’s wife did not accompany him at this time, 
for in August, 1721, while the Marquis of Aguayo was in Texas, 
Fathers Espinosa and Marjil, in a letter to the viceroy, asked in 
St. Denis’s behalf that his wife be sent to join him.®* From the 
Natchitoches St. Denis went directly to Mobile, where he arrived 
on March 24, 1719.°° 


7. Summary.—Thus concludes a spectacular chapter of a spec- 
tacular career. None but St. Denis himself probably could have 
explained fully the motives which prompted these extraordinery 
actions, although, from the available facts, a number of different 
surmises may be made and plausibly defended. The first expedi- 
tion, 1713-1716, was unquestionably actuated by commercial mo- 


*Parecer [del Lizdo Valenzuela, Mexico, 2 de Noviembre de 1717],” 
and “Decreto [Mexico, 1 de Deciembre de 1717],” Jbid., folios 150-151. 

*According to the testimony of frontier residents, such goods brought 
a much higher price in the provinces than in Mexico.—See declaration3 
of Thomas Flores, Joseph del Rio, and others, cited in note 56. 

*Margry, VI, 202. 

“Carta [de Fray Ysidro Phelis de Espinosa y Fray Antonio Marjil 
de Jesus al Virrey, Mission de Nra. Senora de Guadalupe de los Tejas, 
18 de Agosto de 1721],” in A. G. I., Mexico, 61-2-2, folios 9-12; transcript 
in University of Texas Library. 

Aguayo also made the same request in “Carta [de Aguayo a Valero, 
Mission de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Nacodoches, 19 de Agosto 
de 1721].” Ibid., folios 1-9. 

®Margry, Vi, 202. 
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tives only, and was in no way an attempt by the crown of France 
to encroach upon the rights of the crown of Spain, unless the 
opening up of commerce was to be regarded as an infringement. 
As a matter of fact, it was so regarded, but the sole responsibility 
rested with Governor Cadillac, who was acting in the interests of 
his patron, the proprietor, Crozat. All proposals for the develop- 
ment of commerce which St. Denis made in Mexico, for example, 
met with immediate and absolute official refusal. No such trade 
was countenanced, and orders had at once been sent to frontier 
officials to prevent it. Beneath this inflexible exterior of imperial 
policy, however, other factors had their effect. For example, the 
Duke of Linares had been inclined to be pro-French. On the 
other hand, St. Denis, who evidently had a most pleasing and in- 


gratiating personality, and who was, moreover, a capable and ex- 


¢ 


perienced frontiersman, doubtless regarded his appointment a 


. 


5S 
guide to the Ramon expedition of 1716 as most fortunate. For, 
because the difficulties in connection with the opening up of trade 
between Louisiana and New Spain were so great—in fact almost 
insuperable—it seems quite natural that St. Denis should have 
deen willing to assist in the establishment of a Spanish settlement 
with which trade might easily be carried on from Louisiana, away 
from the prying eyes of vice-regal officials, and with the willing 
consent of the settlers—military, ecclesiastical, and civil—just as 
was the case between the French at Mobile and the Spaniards at 
Pensacola. \loreover, such a settlement, in addition, would serve 
as a convenient half-way station between Louisiana and the Rio 
Grande, and, as good fortune would have it, his grandfather-in- 
law was in charge at San Juan Bautista and his uncle-in-law was 
the presidial captain among the Tejas Indians. Certain it is that 
commercial considerations counted for more in his plans than the 
territorial claims of France, for the Ramén expedition of 1716 
had undoubtedly strengthened Spain’s claim to Texas. 

In case the above explanation is the true one, St. Denis’s second 
expedition may be regarded as an attempt to test out the practi- 
cability of the plan. St. Denis accordingly formed a commercial 
company at Mobile, in which were associated with him several 
other Canadians. They brought their goods to Natchitoches, from 
which region St. Denis went on to the Spanish post among the 
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Tejas, taking a part of the goods, in order to ascertain his chances 
for success. Finding conditions to be favorable, he caused the 
rest of the goods to be brought there. On the next stage of the 
journey he followed the same plan, for he left a part of the goods 
at the Spanish post in East Texas while he took the balance on 
to the Rio Grande. A part of these goods St. Denis claimed was 
his personal property, which probably was true; the balance he 
doubtless proposed to smuggle into San Juan Bautista. In case 
of an investigation St. Denis counted upon his record of service 
for the Spaniards, and upon his having married a Spanish woman. 
As for the goods, these evidently consisted of fifteen mule-loads 
[cargas], seven of which, claimed by him as personal property, 
were the ones which were embargoed. Diego Ramon by thus em- 
bargoing them made a show of performing his duty, while St. 
Denis was given a cause for protest; the balance of the goods, in 
the meanwhile, doubtless were quietly brought in and sold. How- 
ever, the above supposed plan did not work out smoothly enough 
for St. Denis or other Frenchmen to attempt an immediate repe- 
tition. It is even possible that word was sent back to Texas for 
the goods that were stored there to be taken back to the nearby 
Natchitoches post. As for the other eight mule-loads [cargas] 
that were alleged to have reached San Juan Bautista, this was 
never proven, and there was, accordingly, no other course open to 
the government than to release St. Denis and restore his em- 
bargoed personal property. Nevertheless enough of a disturbance 
had been created by the incident to interrupt the hitherto un- 
troubled career of the frontier smugglers. Captain Diego Ramon, 
moreover, as a result of the incident came dangerously near losing 
his position, while St. Denis doubtless did not wish to risk another 
sojourn in prison. In the light of the above considerations it is 
not surprising that the more ambitious project of developing a 
regular trade route from Louisiana to the Rio Grande by way of 
East Texas as a halfway station was abandoned, and, instead, the 
adventurers contented themselves with the brisk interchange of 
commerce which developed between the French post of Natchi- 
toches and the new Spanish establishments in East Texas. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF PANFILO DE NARVAEZ 
BY 
GonzALO FERNANDEZ OVIEDO Y VALDEZ 
EDITED BY HARBERT DAVENPORT 
CHAPTER II 


In which is told the many hardships and deprivations endured 
by Governor Panfilo de Narvaez and his companions; how they 
built five boats to carry them to settlements; how the Governor 
was hit by a stone; how they found robes of beautiful marten 
skins; how two other boats were lost, with the death of the In- 
spector and others, and many another doleful tale—In the pre- 
ceding chapter I have already told how these people resolved to 
depart for Aute; and with much labor they did so, and after leay- 
ing Apalache, they marched eight or nine days until they arrived 
at Aute. In the difficult passes and lakes that they found, the 
Indians attacked them, killed one Spaniard and wounded five or 
six, and some horses. They reached Aute and found all the houses 
burned and many fields of maize that was ready to eat were burned 
also. 

After two days the Governor ordered that the treasurer, Cabeza 
de Vaca, and Andrés Dorantes and Alonso del Castillo, with nine 
horsemen and fifty footmen should go in search of the sea.t He 


‘Comparison of the several chronicles of the Narvéez and De Soto ex- 
peditions leaves no doubt but that Cabeza de Vaca’s Apalache, Ranijel’s 
Iviahica, Biedma’s Iniahica and the Gentleman of Elvas’ Anhayca Apalache, 
were one and the same place, and the head town of the tribes the Spaniards 
called Apalauche. Ochete, or Aute, was eight or nine leagues distant, in a 
southerly direction; and this latter town in turn was about two leagues, 
or say five miles, from the shallow inlet of the sea on which Narviez 
built his boats. From this place the sea could be reached, by water, within 
three leagues. Yet all the Narviez. or rather, Cabeza de Vaca, narratives 
state that Narviez’s boats navigated seven days in these shallow inlets 
before reaching the sea for the first time at the pass between the mainland 
and the little island they called San Miguel. 

A logical explanation of this apparent discrepancy is that Narvéez’ 
Bahia de las Caballos was Ocklockonee Bay; that Narvéez built his boats 
three leagues inland from its eastern entrance; but, after embarking in 
the frail boats. navigated westward through the extension of Ocklockonee 
Bay, which receives Ocklockonee River and New River and opens into St. 
George’s Channel near Carrabelle; thence westward through St. George’s 
Channel and Appalachicola Bay, entering the Gulf at the western margin 
of Appalachicola Bay. Otherwise we cannot account for a seven days’ 
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remained there with the other people, because the greater part of 
the Christians were ill, and others fell sick each day. So these 
gentlemen (hidalgos) departed with the company, as said, and 
took the commissary with them.? 

The day they left there they arrived at some shallow arms 
(baros) of the sea, where they spent that night; and on the morn- 


ing of the next dav sent twenty men to explore the coast: but 


they reported that they had been unable to see it, because it was 
far away. With this they returned to the main camp, where they 
found the Governor, the purser, the inspector and many others, 


voyage in row boats even with inexperienced oarsmen, in water waist 
deep, without reaching the open sea. 

Buckingham Smith quotes the Inca’s account of De Soto’s sojourn in 
this region, with the comment that Charlevoix, who was at San Marcos 
de Apalache (now St. Marks) in 1722, says that the inlet there was pre- 
cisely the one which the Inca says was the port of Aute. But the Inca 
says that on the two journeys of six leagues each, in which Juan de 
Afascos’ party journeyed from Apalache to Aute they crossed two small 
rivers, which would appear to have been the streams now called St. 
Marks River and Wakulla River. No maps to which I have access indi- 
cate equivalent streams north or northeast of the present site of St. 
Marks. 

Cabeza de Vaca notes that before reaching Aute (Relacion says after 
leaving Aute) they suspected the proximity of the sea from a large river, 
which they called Rio de la Magdalena, and there is no stream that could 
be so described (eliminating the bayou or inlet on which St. Marks is 
situated) nearer than Ocklockonee River. This is not such a large river, 
but any tidewater stream is apt to appear to be so near its mouth. 

Bandelier identified this Rio de la Magdalena with the Appalachicola, 
but evidently had not considered the illuminating testimony of the De Soto 
narratives, 

*Oviedo: “We may well believe that this reverend father would then 
have been contented with his ceil in Spain, which he quitted to come to 
this land, seeking a bishop’s coat and mitre. This seeking has lost many 
of them their time and some of them their lives. And even those who 
have served God, forget, after achieving such dignities. how few of them 
attain them. 

“T would to God they would not so adventure their souls, notwithstand- 
ing those wno die without such interests, or ambitions, or desire for 
prelacies; but wish only to serve God in the conversion of these Indians; 
which is an honest, meritorious and holy desire. Those are the ones who 
bear fruit here; for the rest, may God save them!” 

Fray Juan Xuarez, Comissary of Narvaez’ Expedition, was one of the 
six learned Franciscon Friars, chosen for the example their lives would 
be to the Indians, sent to New Spain by Charles V at the instance of 
Hernando Cortés. There he became Superior of the Convent of Huexotzinco, 
a position he quitted to accompany Narvaez, out of zeal for the con- 
version of the Indians. Fray Juan de Palos, who perished with him, was 
one of the lay brothers sent to New Spain on the same occasion, and 
Torquemada speaks of him as pure-minded, simple and devout. See Shea’s 


note, pp. 99-100, of the 1871 edition of Smith’s Relation of Alwar Nunez 


Cabeza de Vaca. 
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very sick.2 After waiting there a day, they left on the next for 
that place ahead, where they had found those arms (bazos) of 
the sea, taking for themselves all the maize they could carry. 
They arrived there with much labor, because they could not avail 
themselves of the sick, who were many. They remained there two 
days, seeking and considering in what way they could save their 
lives and leave this land. So they thought of making ships in 
which they could go, which seemed a thing impossible, because 
they had no nails, nor oakum, nor pitch, nor other necessary things. 

But as their necessities finally brought them to this extremity, 
they broke up their stirrups, bridles and spurs to make tools; 
made some pipes of wood, and with some deer hides they made 
bellows, and other implements of these said things. And because 
the people were weak, and unable to work, each third day they 
killed a horse, which sustained and fed the sick and those who 
worked. And in order to eat of that flesh, others worked. In 
four or five raids that they made into Aute, with the horses and 
the most vigorous men, they brought much maize; enough to eat 
while they remained there, and even some to take away. 

They began building the boats the fourth day of the month of 
August, and caulked them with palmetto fiber, of which also they 
made ropes, and pitched them with a pitch they made from pines, 
of which there were many. Of their shirts they made sails, and 
of the hides of the horses’ legs they made bottles for carrying 
water. 

While they were building the boats the Indians killed ten Chris- 
tians who were fishing in those arms of the sea, in sight of the 
camp. They were without power to help them, as they were 
pierced through and through by the arrows.* 

*Relacion: “From there they went to find the sea, and on the road 
found a river to which they gave the name of Magdalena. Drawing near 
they found some large shallow inlets (ancones) which penetrated far into 
the land in such manner that the coast of the sea was very far from 
there. Seeing this, some of the horsemen wished to mutiny and desert 
those who were afoot, but the Governor learned of this, and they were 
pacified.” 

*Relacion: “Here they contrived to make tools and implements for 
forging, for building brigantines, which were completed in twenty-five days. 
These were calked with the fibre of the palmitos, and were pitched with a 
certain resin which they took from some pines, and of the bark of the 


palmitos and of the tails and manes of the horses they made ropes and 
rigging, and of their shirts they made sails. By scarching all the land 
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From where they left the ships to where they built those boats, 
these Christians had marched in all about two hundred and eighty 
leagues,’ a little more or less (it seemed more to those who 
marched), and in all this land they had seen no mountain nor 
had notice of any. The people are very large, of good features 
and good dispositions. They are all archers and very great marks- 
men. The bows are ten or twelve palms in length, and as thick 
as the wrist (at the handhold or near it), and are made of very 
tough and fine wood. How the arrows penetrate is astounding, 
and not to be believed without seeing it. 

The five boats were finished on the twentieth day of the month 
of September. These were twenty-two cubits in length. Forty 
men, a few more or less, had died there of disease. Of these 
boats, the Governor took one for himself and forty-eight men; gave 
another to the purser and the friars, with forty-seven men; the 
treasurer and the inspector another, with forty-eight men; and to 
the Captains Tellez and Pefalosa, and Alonso del Castillo and 
Andrés Dorantes, he gave the other two, and in each of these went 
forty-eight other men.® They finished eating the horses and em- 


they found stones for ballast. They flayed the legs of the horses entire, 
and tanned the hides of them to make water bags. 

“From the bay they gave the name of de la Cruz to here, they had 
traveled two hundred and eighty leagues, a little more or less. There had 
died in this land, of disease, more than forty men, besides those killed 
by Indians.” j 

‘From the region of Narvfez’ “Bay of the Horses.” Maldonado. one ot 
De Soto’s lieutenants, ran the coast line westward during the winter of 
1539-40, and found a good harbor, in a province called Ochus, sixty leagues 
from Apalache. De Soto thereupon sent Maldonado to Havana for sup- 
plies, with directions to meet him at Ochus the following year. After 
De Soto’s disaster at Mavilla, he learned that Maidonado awaited him at 
the port of Ochuse, six days’ travel from Mavilla, but refused to com- 
municate with him because the pearls he intended sending to Cuba to 
sustain interest in his expedition were destroyed at the burning of 
Mavilla. “The Province of Ochuse” must have been the home of the 
Seminole Ocheese, which was along Appalachicola bay, and lower Appa- 
lachicola river; hence De Soto’s bay of Chuse or Ochuse was Appalachicola 
Bay, which, therefore, could not have been as Bandelier suggests, Narvéiez’ 
‘Bay of the Horses”; and the latter bay is thus pushed well eastward 
into some arm of Apalachee Bay. Ocklockonece Bay with its long west- 
ward extension, which receives Ocklockonee River and New River. and 
finally opens into St. George’s Channel, seems to best fit the facts as 
stated in the Narviez and De Soto narratives. It is difficult to account 
otherwise for Cabeza de Vaca’s seven days’ voyage in shallow, land- 
locked waters before reaching the sea. 

*In the barge of the Governor there were forty-nine men, and as many 
in the one entrusted to the purser and the comissary. The third barge 
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barked on the twenty-second day of the month of September, and 
as the boats were small, with the supplies of food, clothing and 
arms, they were heavily laden, and did not rise more than a span 
above the water. 

Thus they navigated seven days through those shallows (bavos) 
until these unhappy people came to a small islet, near the main- 
land. On this they found some ranchos, and there took five canoes. 
And that day they came to the coast, which until then they had 
not seen. There they stopped the boats, and with the canoes 
made wash boards, and raised the boats two palms more (above 
the water), and continued their voyage. Doing this, they entered 
into many ancones which they found along the coast, and into the 
shallow bays (baros) that they found, and the land appeared al- 
ways before them; and so they kept on going, knowing not whither 
they went.’ 

One night a canoe showed itself and followed them a short time, 
and they turned about to speak to it, but [the canoemen] did not 
wish to hear them, and as these vessels are very fast, the canoe 
went on, and the Christians followed their first road. On the 
morning of the next day a storm overtook them, and they anchored 
at an island, but found no water, of which they had great need.® 


he placed in charge of Captain Alonso del Castillo and of Andrés Dorantes, 
with forty-eight men; in another he placed two captains, named Tellez 
and Pefialosa, with forty-seven men. The last one he gave to the inspector 
and to me, with forty-nine men, and after clothing and supplies were put 
on board, the sides of the barges only rose half a foot above the water. 
Besides, we were so crowded as to be unable to stir.” (Naufrdgios, 
Bandelier, p. 40; Hodge, p. 36.) 

*Relacion: “They finished eating the horses and embarked in the four 
barges, forty men in each. And thus they put out to sea, without having 
one who had knowledge of the art of navigation. 

“To this bay, from which they departed, they had given the name of 
La bahia de los Caballos. They traveled seven days through those inlets 
(ancones) in water waist deep, and at the end of them arrived at an 
island and saw coming five canoes of Indians, who abandoned them, and 
they found in some houses on the said island many sea fish, and their 
eggs. They passed through a strait which the island makes with the main- 
land, which they named San Miguel. They improved and enlarged their 
brigantines with the canoes of the Indians, and took the road toward the 
Rio de las Palmas, encountering many inlets (ancones) and bays which 
entered far into the land, all shallow and dangerous, and thus they 
traveled thirty days, where they found some fish, and poor and miserable 
people.” 

*The specific incidents described as having occurred in the course of the 
voyage in the barges, prior to their being separated and driven out to 
sea off the mouth of the Mississippi are the same in all the narratives, 
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They remained there three days, and in five they had not drank; 
so many of them drank salt water, and from this five or six men 
suddenly died. 

They saw that the thirst was insupportable, and, although the 
storm was not abated, they resolved to go toward the region where 
they had seen the canoe disappear, as has been said. 

Commending themselves to God, they put out, in imminent 
danger of death, and crossed, and at sunset arrived at a point 
which made a harbor where there was less sea. Some canoes 
came there and spoke to them, and they followed these about a 
league to where they had their houses by the edge of the water. 
In front of them they had many jars and earthen pots full of 
water, and many fish. And so as the Governor landed, the chief 
(cacique) came to him and carried him to his house. The Indians 
presented them with the fish and water that they had there; in 
recompense for which the Christians gave them quantities of trin- 
kets (cascabeles) and of the maize they brought in the boats. 

That same night, while the chief was with the Governor, many 
Indians fell upon the Christians, and killed three men who were 
lying on the shore sick, and wounded the Governor in the head 
with a stone. Those who were found there with him seized the 
chief, who sprang away, leaving in their hands a blanket (manta) 
covered with marten sable skins, and very good ones, which accord- 
ing to what the treasurer, Cabeza de Vaca said, were excellent, the 
best he had seen; and further, all the other Spaniards said the 
same and praised its scent of musk. They took other robes of 
marten skin, but none equal to this. The Governor being wounded 
and sick, they placed him and all the sick and feeble ones they 
had in the boats. The Indians attacked them three times that 
night, but in the end they left the Christians. Many of the In- 
dians went away well slashed and many of the Spaniards were 
wounded that night. They remained there the two following days, 
during which they did not see a single Indian.® 


and they are told with little variation as to details. Cabeza de Vaca is, 
of course, the narrator of all three accounts of this portion of the journey. 

*Relacion: “They suffered greatly from thirst, for they were six days 
without daring to leave the sea, so that in the end they drank sea water, 
and many of them died. So they determined to leave and go toward a 
point which the land makes, and [there] had a little shelter from the 
southwestern tempest that afflicted them. They saw many Indians, well 
disposed people, who brought no bows nor arrows, and they followed them 
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From there they departed in their boats and after three or four 
days they entered through some lagoons, and met a canoe with 
some Indians, and asked them for water; gave them a vessel in 
which to bring it, and two Christians went with them.° 

The Indians they had kept in the boats for hostages wished to 
throw themselves into the water, but they caught them. The next 
morning canoes began to come, so the Christians retired from the 
lagoons out to sea. In a little more than an hour there were al- 
ready twenty canoes, and three or four principal Indian lords in 
them, who wore robes of those very fine marten sable skins. They 
demanded the Indians that the Christians had, and the Christians 
demanded the two Spaniards. The Indians replied that they could 
go with them to their houses; but they did not wish to do this, 
because the land was very swampy, and with many lagoons. As 
they did not wish to give up the Indians, since they did not re- 
turn the Christians, the Indians began to hurl darts and some 
arrows and so kept up a skirmish with them until they left.2? 


to their houses, where they found much water, and plenty of cooked fish. 
The chief offered to take the Governor to his house. Their houses were 
of matting, and seemed to be permanent. 

“They thought they were in safety, but [the Indians] attacked the 
house where the Governor was and struck him in the face with a stone. 
They seized the cacique, but his people were so near that he escaped, 
leaving in their hands a robe of marten sable, which was the best in the 
world, because it had an odor that seemed like amber. The wounded 
Governor was placed on the barges, the rest remained on the land to resist 
the Indians. All were wounded from the arrows that the Indians dis- 
charged. They abandoned to the Christians more than thirty canoes.” 


*Relacion: “They embarked again and traveled three days, and passing 
through a lagoon they saw a canoe, which they asked for water. They 
said they would give them some, if given vessels in which to bring it, 30 
two Christians went with them and they left two Indians as_ hostages. 
The canoe returned without water and without the Christians, by which 
they were very much disturbed. The next day they came back with many 
canoes of Indians wearing robes of marten skins, and demanded the Indians 
who remained as hostages. They did not wish to give them up. so the 
[Indians] hurled many stones [at them] with slings and darts, and drove 
them to the sea.” 

41As was first noted by Buckingham Smith, Biedma says (Coleccién 
Documentos Para Historia de la Florida, 533): “They said that because 
there [at Taszaluza] that they could give us nothing else, that we should 
go to another town which they said was Mavila, where they could give us 
what we asked. We started for there, and arrived at a swift flowing 
river which we believed was that which falls into the bay of Chuse. Here 
we had news of how the boats of Narviez had arrived there in need of 
water, and that a Christian called Don Teodoro, and a negro with him, 
had remained among these Indians. They showed us a dagger which the 
Christian brought.” 
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Our people went onward and navigated another two days, at 
the end of which the boat in which the treasurer was arrived at 
a point made by the coast, and behind this was a river’? which 
came in a flood, very large and swollen. A little farther back, 
the boats of the Governor and the others anchored among some 
islands which were near there, and the treasurer went to them to 
tell them how he had discovered this river. Because they had 
found no firewood to parch their maize, and had eaten it raw for 
two days, they resolved to go to a place on this river, from which 
they took fresh water in the sea. But going near it, the great 
current in the entrance to its mouth carried them away from the 
land, and the wind changed suddenly to the north, and with it, 
and with the great current, they were driven farther out to sea.** 

They navigated that night, and the next day until night, when 
they found themselves in three fathoms depth, and because they 
had seen that evening many smoke signals along the coast, they 
dared not land that night. They anchored, but as the current 
was very strong, and they had no anchors except some stone 
weights, the current that night drove them out to sea; sc at day- 
break they saw no land, and none of the boats saw the others.'* 


Naufrdgios also says that the hostages here left among the Indians 
were Teodoro and a negro. Teodoro was a Greek who had rendered indis- 
pensable services in building the boats. According to Naufrdgios this 
incident occurred the day before Narvaez’ boats arrived at the mouth of 
the Mississippi; according to Oviedo, two days before. In either case it 
took place far to the west of the bay of Chuse, whether that bay was 
Appalachicola, Pensacola or Mobile, as various commentators have sup- 
posed. 

“Unmistakably the Mississippi. The description of this great river 
which they were unable to enter is substantially the same in the three 
narratives. 

8Relacion: “They discovered a great river, but could not enter it, [and 
remained] without in a bay formed by many islands. They took fresh 
water from the sea, because the river poured a flood into 1 sea. 
They wished to enter the river, but its current was such that it turned 
them back to the sea, where they were in thirty fathoms, and unable to 
find bottom.” 

“There is an odd discrepancy between the Oviedo narrative and Nau- 
frégios at this point. Oviedo says plainly that it was two days after 
leaving the place where the Greek, Teodoro, left them that they arrived 
at the mouth of the great river (the Mississippi), with the current that 
drove them out to sea, whereupon they navigated that night and all the 
next day until evening, when they found bottom at three fatnoms but 
were afraid to land, because of the number of signal smokes seen that 
afternoon along the shore, and that they drifted out to sea again that 
night and the boats separated. Cabeza de Vaca, the narrator, thereupon 
continued his voyage and came up with the boats of Narviéez and Tcllez, 
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So the treasurer, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, whose account 
this is, continued his voyage, and at midday saw two of the boats, 
and overtook the first, and learned that it was that of the Governor, 
and spoke with him, and the Governor requested the treasurer’s 
opinion with regard to what they should do. He replied that they 
should join with the other boat which was in sight; and that all 
three should go together wherever he commanded. But he re- 
sponded that he wished to make the land by strength of oars; and 
that the treasurer should do the same with his boat. So they 
toiled after him for a league and a half, but since the people were 
feeble and worn out and had been three days without food, except 


about noon the following day, and followed Narvaez until evening, when 
the latter’s boat drew away; he then joined the boat of Tellez, sailed in 
its company until nightfall, and was stranded on the island where they 
wintered at dawn of the following day, November 6, 1528. Oviedo never 
again mentions or accounts for the boat of Tellez or its people. 

Cabeza de Vaca says (Bandelier, 48-54; Hodge, 41-44) with equal plain- 
ness that they arrived off the mouth of the Mississippi at nightfall on the 
day that they departed from the place where Teodoro left them, and 
were there driven off shore by the current and the north wind; that they 
then navigated together for two days and saw the signal smokes a little 
before sunrise on the third day; that they worked inshore during the day, 
but were afraid to land, and, while waiting for morning, were driven apart 
and separated. At vespers that same day Cabeza de Vaca came up with 
the boats of Narviez and Tellez. Narvaez refused to wait for him, so he 
traveled in company with Tellez for four days, at the end of which the 
two boats were separated by a storm. On the following day his people 
began to break down, and their boat stranded on the island called Mal-Hado, 
at daybreak on the next day, which was November 6, 1528. 

The two accounts agree that they sailed from the “Bay of the Horses” 
September twenty-second and that Cabeza de Vaca’s boat stranded on 
the island that he calls ‘Mal-Hado,” on the morning of Novem- 
ber sixth, thus allowing forty-four days elapsed time for this voyage. 
Of this time Oviedo accounts specifically for seven days from the “Bay 
of Horses” to the open gulf; indefinite navigation—more than five days— 
to an island where they were stormbound without water for three days; 
a day’s sailing to the village of the chief from whom they took the marten- 
skin robe; two days spent at that village, three or four days’ voyage to 
the place where Teodoro left them. a day spent in negotiations for Teodoro’s 
return; two days from there to the mouth of the Mississippi; one day to 
the place where they feared to land by reason of the many smoke columns; 
part of a day to the separation from Narvéez, and another night to the 
island which Cabeza de Vaca calls Mal-Hado, or twenty-five days in all. 
Cabeza de Vaca accounts for seven days from the “Bay of the Horses” to 
the open sea; thirty days, apparently, from the open sea to the island where 
they were stormbound; six days on the island without water; one day to 
the village where they took the martenskin coat; three days to the place 
where Teodoro left them; one day to the mouth of the Mississippi: two 
days to the place where they feared to land because of the smoke signals, 
another day off this shore. during which Narvaez left them; four days’ 
veyage in company with the boat of Tellez; and another day and night 
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a handful of raw maize, for a ration, they could not keep up with 
the Governor (whose boat), handled better, and was faster, and 
less heavily laden. The treasurer implored the Governor that he 
should give him a line to his boat, but he said he was unable to 
do this; that he should do the best he could; that it was no time 
to wait for anyone; but that each one should take measures to 
escape with his life.?® 

After hearing Governor Panphilo’s impious answer,’ the treas- 
urer followed him for a time, until he was lost to view, and then 
the treasurer turned toward another boat which was near, at sea; 
waited for it, and found that it was that of Pefialosa and Captain 
Tellez.77 Then these two boats joined company, and navigated 


to the stranding on’ Mal-Hado—fifty-six days in all, or twelve more days 
than actually elapsed. 

Relacion is specific only as to the seven days from where they embarked 
to the open sea, thirty days “toward Rio de las Palmas,” six days storm- 
bound on an island without water, apparently as part of the thirty days; 
a day spent with the Cacique of the martenskin coat, and three days to the 
place where the hostages remained. No definite time is mentioned for 
the later stages of the voyage. 

If Cabeza de Vaca’s thirty days are considered as including the entire 
voyage from the point where they came out into the open gulf to the 
place where the boats were separated, seven days remain for completing 
his voyage to Mal-Hado, and according to his narrative, he was _ ship- 
wrecked on the morning of the seventh day after the separation. 

This explanation eliminates the apparent discrepancy between Cabeza 
de Vaca’s time accounted for, and time elapsed, but does not explain the 
discrepancy between Naufrdgios and Oviedo as to the incidents mentioned 
as occurring on either side of the passage of the Mississippi. 

“Oviedo: “No such answer was that of the memorable Count of Niebla, 
Don Enrique de Guzman, who, because of helping others, lifting them 
into his own vessel, caused it to sink under her load, in front of Gibraltar, 
and all were drowned. (The Trescientas by Juan de Mena and his com- 
mentator, in Stanza CLIX, and following.) 

“The Treasurer and his companions did not ask Narvéez to take them 
into his boat, but only to fasten a rope so that the faster boat might keep 
the others going. Even doing this, he could have cast them off again at 
any time he might have wished.” 

*Relacion: “Thus they journeyed, seeing by the coast many smokes, and 
ene night they were separated, the one from the others. Early the next 
morning one of them saw others, and the Governor thought for his part to 
draw near the land to save his life, without taking measures to wait for 
the others, and he so directed each of them.” 

“Relacion: “The barge of Tellez and Pefialosa was lost in a storm, and 
that of Vaca de Castro [sic] went with excessive labor all one night, at 
the end of which the great waves drove the barge onto the land. The 
people, who were nearly dead, revived, built fires, and toasted maize to 
eat.” There are many evident misprints in the Documentos de las Indias 
as published, of which this is one, and Mal Fondo for Mal Hado in Note 3, 
Chapter III, is another. 
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together, for three hours, until nightfall, and from the great hun- 
ger which they suffered and from being wetted the night before 
by the sea waves, all the people were exhausted, and not five able- 
bodied men remained.** And thus this night was passed, and some 
hours before the dawn the master of the treasurer’s boat cast the 
sounding line, and found seven fathoms of water. Because the 
breaking of the surf was very great, they waited at sea until day- 
break, when they found themselves a league from the land, and 
put the prow in towards it, and it pleased God that they reached 
it in safety. The treasurer at once sent a man to some trees 
which were seen, in order that he might view the land from the 
tree tops. He returned and said that it was an island.’® And he 


*Influenced, apparently, by the language of “Relacion” Bandelier falls 
into a curious error at this point. His wife’s translation of the 1542 
edition of Naufrdgios reads very much as does Relacion (Bandelier, 62), 
being to the effect that after Narvaez’ desertion, Cabeza de Vaca’s barge 
traveled in company of that of Pefialosa and Tellez for four days, and “at 
the end of’ these four days a storm overtook us, in which the other barge 
was lost”. The facts are as stated in the Buckingham Smith translation 
(Hodge, 43): “Thus we continued in company until the end of four 
days, when we lost sight of each other in a storm.” 

This error would have been obvious to Bandelier had he considered 
the 1542 Naufrdgios as a whole, because the fate of the barge of Tellez 
and its crew, as Cabeza de Vaca afterward learned it from the Anagados, 
an Indian tribe encountered in the tuna region, at least ninety or a hun- 
dred leagues westward from Mal-Hado, is thus told in Mrs. Bandelier’s 
translation (Bandelier, 97): “These Indians told us that further on 
there were others called Camones, who live nearer the coast, and that they 
were those who killed all the people that came in the barge of Pefialosa 
and Tellez. They had been so emaciated and feeble that when being killed 
they offered no resistance. So the Indians finished with all of them. and 
showed us some of their clothes and weapons and said the barge was still 
there, stranded. This is the fifth of the missing ones. That of the Gov- 
ernor we already said had been swept out into the sea, the one of the 
purser and the monks was seen stranded on the beach, and Esquivel told 
us of their end. Of the two in which Castillo, I and Dorantes were I 
have told how they sank close to the Isle of Ill-fate” [Mal-Hado]. 

However, Bandelier is not the only great authority who has undertaken, 
apparently, to expound these narratives without first taking the trouble 
to read them understandingly. for in a note to the corresponding passage 
in his edition of the Smith translation, Hodge (p. 72) says that these 
Camones “evidently lived toward the northeast, north of Mal-Hado Island,” 
in the face of the plain statement of both Naufrdgios and Oviedo that the 
Anagados, from whom this information was obtained, were encountered in 
the tuna region, at least ninety or a hundred leagues “toward Pdnuco” 
from Mal-Hado, and that the Anagados said that the Camones lived 
“further on” and nearer the coast. than where they then were. 

®Relacion: “The land where they disembarked was an island. They 
found there very tall Indians, who brought them much fish, and some roots 
like nuts, which they eat. The greater part of them are gathered from 
under the water, with much labor.” 
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went again to view the country for road or field, and returned in 
the evening and told what he had found and brought a few fish. 
Behind him came three Indians, and behind those two hundred 
more, all armed with bows and arrows. They had their ears 
bored and fitted with small pieces of cane. And the treasurer 
and the inspector went to them and called, and they came and re- 
turned to the Christians the hostages they had taken, and each 
Indian gave the Christians an arrow in token of friendship, and 
explained by signs that early the next day they would bring some 
food to the Christians. And so they did: because early the next 
day they returned, bringing fish and roots, on which they fed. 
And each following day they did the same. And there they pro- 
vided themselves with water, and embarked to continue their 
journey.” In order to launch the boat they undressed, and while 
pushing it into the sea, a wave came over the bow, and drenched 
the party rowing on one side, and with the water and the cold, 
they dropped their oars, and the boat fell into the trough of the 
waves, and soon another wave overturned the boat, and the in- 
spector and two others were swept under the boat and drowned, 
and the others escaped, naked, without saving anything that they 
carried. They remained the rest of that day on the shore, suffer- 
ing from extreme cold until evening, when the Indians returned 
to the shore and found them in this state,21 and began to cry 
with the Christians, as though pained by their misfortune, and so 

*Relacion: ‘Seeing that they had provisions, they undertook to launch 
the barge and return to their navigation. but a great wave overturned 
the barge and took them under, so the inspector and two others were 
drowned. The great waves thrust the others on the land, half drowned. 
Those who escaped were naked, and lost all that they carried. They made 
fires with brands from those they had had there before. All were dis- 
heartened by what they saw before them.” 

*Relacion: “The Indians who before had brought them food came the 
next day and seeing them in such condition. were astonished at their 
return after they had left them, but they gathered that a disaster had 
occurred, and seeing those dead Christians, they were much grieved, and 
commenced to cry very loudly, and continued for half an hour. In view 
of the few resources that they had, they begged these Indians to take 
them to their houses, which they said they were pleased to do. They 
carried them there, building fires at intervals along the road to warm 
them, and carrying them very rapidly, because it was in the greatest 
severity of the winter, and they had escaped with little clothing. 

“When they drew near to their houses they placed them in one in which 
they had made many fires, so that some did not wish to go there with 
them because they thought [the Indians] would sacrifice them to their 
idols.” 
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the treasurer asked them to take them to their houses, and this 
they proceeded to do, and they remained there that night. The 
next morning the Indians told them there were other people like 
the Christians near there, so the treasurer sent two men to learn 
who they were, and they found that it was Alonso del Castillo and 
Andrés Dorantes,*? and all the people who were in their boat, to 
whom had come exactly the same misfortune, on the same island, 
on the day before the treasurer had come to this coast. These 
divided with the treasurer and his company their clothing and 
food, which was very little. 


CHAPTER III 


Which deals with the further trials of these people, and how 
their leader, Panphilo de Narvdez, was lost, and how these sinners 
came to such great extremity that they fed on the corpses of their 
own companions, and other misfortunes never heard of nor before 
endured so long and continuously by any other people, and which 
finished with nearly all of them.—When the treasurer, Cabeza de 
Vaca, and those of his barge, were joined to those of the other 
which had also come to misfortune, it was resolved by common 
consent to repair their boat and sail on it. They righted it as 
best they could, repaired, and launched it, but it could not be 
kept afloat, because of worm holes and other defects. And so, over- 
come by this misfortune, it was resolved to winter on this island, 
for they could do nothing else. 

A gentleman named Figueroa, with three other Christians and 
an Indian were sent towards Panuco (believing that Panuco was 
near), that they might give notice where and how to give help 

*Relacion: “While here, another captain, called Dorantes, and another, 
came in search of them, with all the people of his barge, who had been 
given to misfortune half a league from there, without losing anything. 


3eing altogether, they undertook to launch the boat, which was so bad 
that when they placed it in the water it sank. 

“Seeing this, and that it was winter and very cold, they decided to 
winter there and send four men to Panuco, believing that it was near 
them, to make known their necessity for remaining on the island. These 
took an Indian from the island that was called Avia. Since there was 
much cold the people began to die. Five Christians who were in Xancho 
on the coast arrived at such straits that they ate each other, until only 
one remained who had no one to eat him. By this the Indians 
were greatly seandalized. Soon, of eighty men there remained only 
fifteen,” 
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to the others.1_ But in the space of five or six days the people 
began to die, and such was their hunger that they ate five of their 
companions. 

At the same time a disease of the stomach, natural to the land, 
killed one-half of them, and spread to the Indians,” who had de- 
cided to kill the few Christians who remained alive, saying that 
they had brought that pestilence to the land. But God permitted 
that one of the chiefs among them said they should not do this; 
nor should they believe that these Christians had brought this 
disease to them, because they also were dying, and but few of 
them remained, and the Christians would not have brought this 
bad thing which caused them to die. Because of these things said 
by this chief, they relinquished their design to kill the Christians. 
From what followed it was more cruel to let the Spaniards live 
than to have killed them, which would not have been without 
mercy, owing to the very great suffering, hunger and torture which 
they endured when they went two or three days without a mouth- 
ful to eat. And because they were all sick and dying, and the 
natives were dying also, they agreed to cross to the mainland to 
some lagoons and marshes, to eat oysters, which the Indians eat 
three or four months in the year, without anything else; and suffer 
great hunger and very great hardships in protecting themselves 
day and night from the mosquitoes, which are so numerous there 
that they cause unbearable suffering; and they have no firewood, 
and only brackish water. Another three or four months of the 
year they eat herbs of the field and blackberries; another two 
months they suck some roots, and eat very large spiders, lizards, 
snakes and rats (and sometimes they have deer, and other two 

‘Naufrdgios (Bandelier, 62-62): “We also agreed that four men, who 
were the most able-bodied, should go to Panuco, which we believed to be 
nearby, and that if it was God, our Lord’s will to take them there, they 
should tell of our remaining on the island, and of our distress. One of 
them was a Portuguese, called Alvaro Fernandez, a carpenter and sailor; 
the second was Mendez; the third Figueroa, a native of Toledo; the 
fourth, Astudillo, from Zafra. They were all good swimmers, and took 
with them an Indian from the island.” 

*Relacion: “The Indians took sick with a disease of the stomach of 
which half of their people soon died. They believed that the Christians 
were the cause of this, and wanted to kill them, but seeing that great 
numbers of them had died also, without their having power to aid them, 
they saw that they were not the cause, and that it was better to let 
them live.” 








——— 
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months they eat fish), which they kill in canoes; and they eat 
roots, which are like truffles, which they take from the water.’ 

These people are of very good disposition, and the women are 
great workers.* 

These Indians took Alonso del Castillo and Andrés Dorantes’ 
with them across to the mainland to eat of these oysters, where 
they remained until the end of the month of March, A. D. 1529 
when they returned to the same island, and gathered the Chris- 


re 


tians that they found alive, who were not more than fourteen, and 
two of these they left there, because they were very feeble and 
wholly without strength. 

The treasurer, Cabeza de Vaca, was on the other side of the 
land very sick, and without hope of life. The others crossed the 
ancon® and went along the coast and the treasurer stayed there, 


*Relacion: “On this island, to which they gave the name of Ual-fondo, 
the people were well disposed. For arms they had bows and arrows. © The 
men had one breast, and some of them both, pierced through from side to 
side. Through this is thrust a piece of cane two palms and a half in 
length and of the thickness of two fingers. The lower lip is also pierced, 
and in it is placed a small piece of cane the size of half a finger. 

“They make their habitations on the island from October to the end of 
February. They have fish during this time, and the said roots. After 
this time they go to other parts to seek food. 

“They love their children very much and treat them well. When a son 
dies the parents and relatives and the whole village mourn an entire year. 
They do not mourn the aged, nor make occasions of their deaths, saying 
that they have enjoyed the good [of life] and eat the food of the children. 

“They bury the dead, except the physicians, whom they burn and while 
they are burning they make great feasts. When a year has passed, their 
funeral honors are made, all scarify themselves, and give the relatives the 
powdered bones to drink in water. Each man has one wife; the physicians 
are at liberty to take two or three. 

“There are other customs, as when a son or brother dies, those in the 
house of the dead do not seek for food, unless they are dying of hunger, 
and their relatives and neighbors provide it. 

“There are many mosquitoes. Their houses are of matting, over many 
oyster shells, and they cover themselves with hides for sleeping. 

“They remain here until April and then go to the sea coast to eat black- 
berries all the months in [which they ripen].” 

*Relacion: “Here they made them physicians, for they cured by blow- 
ing on all that were ill, saying an Ave Meria, a Pater-noster and making 
the sign of the cross over them, and all thus treated said they were restored 
to health. They use cauteries of fire . . . from which they receive 
great benefit. By reason of this they had much more respect for the 
Christians and gave them good things to eat.” 

5Relacion: “The Indians who had Dorantes were of another tongue, and 
were on an island five leagues in length and half a league wide.” 

®Relacion: ‘“Dorantes’ Indians were on the island, and Cabeza de Vaca 
[was] on the mainland. Those of Dorantes found means of joining with 
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where he was, five years and a half, digging from morning till 
night, extracting the roots with a wooden hoe, which the Indians 
use for that purpose, from under the soil and under the water, 
and carrying each day a load or two of firewood over his shoulders 
and next his skin, without having any clothes on, but like a 
savage, or an Indian. And thus he served the Indians in these 
said exercises, and in other ways which they commanded ; carrying 
their houses and their belongings on his shoulders, for every three 
or four days they moved, for such is their custom, and they have 
no convenient choice but to seek for roots, because of the great 
hunger which they have through all that land. They have but 
little to eat, and no maize, and can acquire none, since they do 
not cultivate the soil.’ 

The land is very healthful, and temperate, except when the 
north wind blows in the winter; when even the fish are frozen in 
the sea by the cold. 

Andrés Dorantes says that he saw hail and snow jointly, one 
day; and that the great hunger which is there cannot be exag- 
gerated, but that further on they found it greater. And he says 
that these people are more unwilling to die than any he had seen 
before and that they mourn the dead with much sorrow and 
affection. 

Seeing that the labor was so great and excessive, this gentleman 

Y ps o T ] . . 
| Cabeza de Vaca] began to contract with them to bring to them 
those of Cabeza de Vaca, and so went along the coast of the mainland, 
without joining with Cabeza de Vaca, who was ill, and so he determined to 
go to the woods, and inland, and become a trader, and earry on traffic 
with the Indians. His principal wares were bits of sea shells, hearts of 
them, and shells with which they cut a frnit which is like beans, with 
which they cure, and make their feasts and dances. These are the things 
most highly prized among them there. The wares for which he bartered 
these in the interior were hides, red ochre with which they rub and tint 
their hair and faces, flints for arrow points, cement. and hard canes. In 
this manner he had liberty to go and come as he wished, without being 
enslaved, or obliged to do anything, and they all desired to give him 
good food. 

“He remained thus nearly six years, going about naked like them.” 

7Relacion: “All these people go about naked. The women wear as some 
covering a wool that grows on the trees. They divide what they have 
among themselves very readily. They have no chief, all who are of one 
lineage go about together. When they visit one they have not seen for a 
lone time they have this custom: on coming, they cry for half an hour, 
and ending this. he who is visited rises first, and gives to the other what- 
ever he possesses. The other receives it, and after a little goes away with 
it. They have other strange customs.” 
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from other parts the things which they needed, and thus engaged 
entered sometimes into the interior, and went along by the coast 
forty leagues forward; and three times passed an ancon, which he 
said he believed, from certain signs, is that called Espiritu Santo. 
The second time he returned those forty leagues to bring a Chris- 
tian who lived there, one of the two left there very feeble by Cas- 
tillo and Dorantes when they departed from the island; the other 
being dead, and the last time he brought him,® and carried him 
to the other side of said Ancon del Espiritu Santo’? ten leagues 


‘The history of the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico properly begins 
with the running of its snore line by Alonso de Pineda for Francisco 
Garay, Governor of Jamaica, during 1518-1519. Pineda prepared a map, 
or chart of his explorations, on which he indicated a bay, with a river 
disemboguing into it, which he designated as Espiritu Santo Bay and 
river. These were doubtless the modern Mobile Bay and Alabama River, 
which Narvaez’ men appear not to have seen, so they identified Paso 
Cavallo, the entrance to Matagorda Bay, with Pineda’s river and bay of 
Espiritu Santo. La Salle made the same mistake a hundred and _ fifty 
years later. (Coopwood, “Notes on the History of La Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo,” THe QuartTerty, I, 162; Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry in 
the Gulf Region of the United States, 59-108. Wooten (ed.), 4 Compre- 
hensive History of Texas, I, 6-9, note). 







*Relacion: “In the end he took with him a Christian whom Dorantes 
had left sick on an island where they were when he crossed to the main- 
land. Going on with some Indians of the land, they went by the coast 
until they arrived at an inlet [ancon] which was a league across and deep 
in all parts, which seemed to them to be that called del Espiritu Santo. 

“They saw some Indians who said that those of the other side had three 
men like them, and told them their names. They questioned them about 
the rest, and they replied that they were all dead from cold and hunger.” 

Paso Cavallo. Cabeza de Vaca’s account of his final journey from 
Mal-Hado to this ancon (Naufrdgios, Bandelier, 76-77) reads: 

“Nearly six years I spent thus in the country, alone among them and 
naked, as they all were themselves, 

“The reason for remaining so long was that I wished to take with me a 
Christian called Lope de Oviedo, who still lingered on the island. The 
other companion, Alaniz, who remained with him after Alonso del Castillo 
and Andrés Dorantes and all the others had gone, soon died, and in order 
to get him [Oviedo] out of there, I went over to the island every year, 
entreating him to leave with me and go as well as we could, in search of 
Christians. But year after year he put it off to the year that was to 
follow. In the end I got him to come, took him away, and carried him 
across the inlets and through four rivers on the coast, since he could not 
swim. Thence we proceeded, together with several Indians, to an inlet 
one league wide, very deep everywhere and which seemed to us, from what 
we saw, to be the one called del Espiritu Santo. 

“On the opposite shore we saw Indians who had come to meet those in 
our company. They informed us that further on there were three men 
like ourselves, and told us their names. Upon being asked about the 
rest of the party, they answered that all had died from cold and hunger, 
and that the Indians beyond had killed Diego Dorantes, Valdivieso and 
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onward to other Indians, who were at war with those with whom 
they crossed the Espiritu Santo. These told them their names, 
and said that they had killed three or four other Christians, and 
the rest were all dying there from cold and hunger, and that those 
who remained alive were being very badly treated. And they 
added to this much bad news for the two Christians (I mean this 
Dorantes'! [Cabeza de Vaca] and the companion that he had 
recovered). And they put arrows to their hearts, and threatened 
to kill them, and from fear of this the other Christian returned 
to the other Indians and left Dorantes [Cabeza de Vaca,] who 
could not detain him, and from there; within two or three days 
more, he departed secretly, aided by two Indians, who took him 
to where Dorantes and Alonso del Castillo were. 


Diego de Huelva wilfully, and because they had gone from one house to 
another, and their neighbors with whom was Captain Dorantes, had, in 
consequence of some dream dreamt by these Indians, killed Esquivel and 
Mendez also. . . . They threw mud at us, and put arrows to our 
chests every day, saying they would kill us in the same way as our other 
companions. And fearing this Lope de Oviedo, my companion, said he 
preferred to go back, with some women of the Indians in whose com- 
pany we had forded the ancon, and who had remained behind. I insisted 
he should not go and did all I could to prevail upon him to remain, but 
it was in vain. He went back, and I remained alone among these In- 
dians, who are named Guevenes, whereas those with whom he went away 
were called Deaquanes.” 

“Comparison of the text of Oviedo with the corresponding passages in 
Naufrdgios and Relacion, shows beyond question that Oviedo, in transcrib- 
ing the report to the Audiencia, misread his original where the relation 
by Cabeza de Vaca overlaps that of Andrés Dorantes. In consequence, he 
attributes Cabeza de Vaca’s experiences as a trader, and his final journey 
along the coast with Lope de Oviedo across the Espfritu Santo ancon, to 
Andrés Dorantes, and begins Dorantes’ narrative six years too late. by 
considering it a continuation of Cabeza de Vaca’s relation, instead of an 
independent, and overlapping, report, as it actually is. 

The three narratives are all by Cabeza de Vaca up to the account of his 
illness on the mainland near Mal-Hado in the spring of 1529, during 
which Dorantes undertook to reach Pfnuco, with such of the survivors of 
the winter’s trials as were then able to travel. 

In each of the accounts Cabeza de Vaca then continues with the relation 
of his experiences in the region of Mal-Hado during the five and a half 
years that passed before he was reunited with Dorantes and Castillo on 
the “River of Nuts.” At this point Relacion abruptly ends, Naufrdgios 
supplies the intervening adventures of Dorantes, Castillo and the negro, 
from what they told Cabeza de Vaca after he rejoined them, while Oviedo 
relates the same facts from the independent narrative of Andrés Dorantes, 
who was the principal actor in them, and knew them first hand. The 
names bracketed in the text correct it to read as Oviedo’s context, and 
the other relations, show it should read. 
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When Andrés Dorantes'? arrived where these two Christians, 
and more to be mentioned, were, he waited for one of his Indians, 
and on the first day of April said Andrés Dorantes, Alonso dei 
Castillo, Diego Dorantes and Pedro Valdivieso departed from there. 

The Asturian clergyman and a negro were on an island’* back- 
ward from where they lost the boats, to which they had crossed 
because of the much hunger which they had there, and the Indians 
returned them across the ancon another time, in a canoe, to where 
they lost the boats. There were few Christians who had escaped 
from the hunger and cold of the winter. And there they took 
six more, which made their number twelve Christians in all. 
There remained on the island two who, from weakness, could not 
go, and Cabeza de Vaca and another Christian who were more in- 
land, and could not be had.'* And the Indians took them across 
another ancon for certain things which they gave them. And 
from there they went two leagues to a great river,’® which was 
beginning to swell from floods and rains, and there they made 
rafts, and crossed with much difficulty because they had among 
them few swimmers. And from there they went three leagues 
to another river,’® that came with much power and volume, and 


“The narrative of Andrés Dorantes begins here. 

*For the evidence that this was Galveston Island, and that “Mal-Hado,” 
or the “Island where they lost the boats,” was the next island west of 
Galveston, and now a peninsula, see Davenport and Wells, “First Europeans 
in Texas, 1528-1536,” THe QuarTERLY, XXII, 119-123. 

“Naufrdgios (Bandelier, 72-73): “After Dorantes and Castillo had 
come back to the island, they gathered together all the Christians, who 
were somewhat scattered, and there were in all fourteen. I. as told, was 
in another place, on the mainland, whither my Indians had taken me, and 
where I suffered from such a severe illness that, although I might other- 
wise have entertained some hope for life, this was enough to take it away 
from me completely. When the Christians learned of it they gave an 
Indian the robe of marten we had taken from the cacique, as stated, in 
order that he should guide them to where I was, to see me, and so twelve 
of them came, two having become so feeble that they did not dare to 
take them along. 

“The names of those who came are Alonso del Castillo, Andrés Dorantes 
and Diego Dorantes, Valdivieso, Estrada, Tostado, Chaves, Gutierrez, an 
Asturian priest, Diego de Huelva, Estebanico, the negro, Benitez, and as 
they reached the mainland they found still another of our men named 
Francisco de Leon, and the thirteen went along the coast. After they 
had gone by, the Indians with whom I was told me of it, and how 
Hieronimo de Alaniz and Lope de Oviedo had been left on the island. My 
sickness prevented me from following or seeing them.” 

Oyster Creek, THE QuARTERLY, XXII, 119-120. 


“Brazos River, Id., 120. 
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with such fury that the fresh water drove with great moment into 
the sea. And there they again made some rafts, and crossed on 
them; and the first crossed well, because it was favored, but the 
second was drawn out to sea, because they had become feeble and 
exhausted from the labors of the past winter and of the road, and 
they had eaten nothing but an herb that they called pedrera 
(that they had much by the coast) used in Spain to make glass, 
and some shell fish that grow in holes on the coast and that have 
little else but the shell ;1* and they could not control this raft, and 
there two men were drowned, and two others saved themselves by 
swimming, and the raft was carried with the current more than 
a league into the sea, with one man clinging to it, and when he 
saw he was out of the current, he raised himself and made a sail 
of his person, and the wind was from the sea, and pushed him to 
the land and he escaped. 

There now remained but ten of the twelve men who had started, 
and there they found another Christian, who also went with them. 
And from there they went onward three or four leagues and ar- 
rived at another river,’* and there found one of their five boats, 
which they recognized as the one in which had gone the purser, 
Alonso Enriquez, and the commissary, but learned nothing of what 
had become of its people. And they went onward another five or 
six leagues to another great river,!® on which were two ranchos 
of Indians, who fled. But from the other side of the river, In- 
dians crossed to the Christians, and recognized them, because they 
had seen there those of the boat of the Governor, and of the boat 
of Alonso Enriquez; and they assisted them across the river in a 
canoe. They took them to their houses, but had nothing to 
eat. They gave them a little fish, with which they passed that 
night. 

The following day they departed from there, and on the fourth 
day they came to an ancon,?° two men having died on the road 
from hunger and exhaustion. For that reason there were now 


“Sand crabs. 

*San Bernard River, THE QuARTERLY, XXII, 120. Hodge mistakenly 
says that this barge was lost at the Mississippi delta. 

Caney Creek, then a main channel of the Colorado River, Jd., 120-121. 

Paso Cavallo, THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 132-133. Note 10, Chapter III, 
above. 
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but nine persons. This ancon was broad, more than a league 
across, and made a point toward the Panuco side which went out 
to sea a fourth of a league, with some large mounds of white sand, 
for which reason it must have been visible at a great distance in 
the sea; and for this reason they suspected that it must be the 
river Espiritu Santo. And there they became very tired, for they 
were unable to find means to cross; but finally they found a broken 
canoe and repaired it the best they could, and in the two days 
that they remained there they crossed the ancon and followed their 
road much exhausted from hunger and the most of them swollen 
from the herbs that they ate; and they came with much difficulty 
to a small ancon** which was twelve leagues onward. This ancon 
had little width; it was not more than a river in breadth. And 
there they halted the day they arrived. On the following day an 
Indian came to the other side, but though they called he would 
not come. He went away, but returned in the evening and brought 
with him a Christian who was called Figueroa, and was one of 
the four messengers who were sent the winter before to seek if 
they might find a land of Christians, as has been said. And there 
he told how the other three companions were dead; two from hun- 
ger, and the other killed by Indians. And he told how they had 
met with a Christian who was called Esquivel, who was the sole 
survivor of the two boats of the Governor and of Alonso Enriquez, 
who had eaten the flesh of those who died, and that all the rest 
were dead from hunger; and some of them had eaten twelve of 
the others, and that the boat of Alonso Enriquez was cast ashore 
where the others had found it,?* as has been said. And as they 
(those of Enriquez’s boat) went forward along the coast, they met 
the Governor with the others, who still went in their boat by 
the sea. 

The Governor, when he saw them, determined to put all these 
people on the beach, because it made the boat lighter, and because 
those with him were tired of the sea, and had nothing to eat. Those 
in the boat stayed in sight of them, so that when they came to a 
river or ancon, they crossed them all in the boat. And they arrived 
at the ancon, which, as said, they believed was the Espiritu Santo. 


“Cedar Bayou, the “pass” or inlet between Matagorda and St. Joseph’s 
islands. Id., 133. 


“That is, at the mouth of San Bernard River. Id., 124. 
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There the Governor crossed all the people to the other side of the 
ancon, and he stayed in the boat, and did not disembark. There 
remained with him only one pilot, who was called Anton Perez, 
and a page of his, who was named Campo; and while there, after 
nightfall, a very strong north wind carried them to sea; and they 
knew nothing more of them. The Governor was very feeble and 
infirm, and full of leprosy, and those with him were not very 
strong, from which they believed they were lost at sea. All the 
people who stayed there had entered through certain lagoons and 
marshes, which were there, and by land inland, like people with- 
out hope, where all died that past winter from hunger and cold, 
and some of them ate the others, as has been said. He knew noth- 
ing else to tell, except that Esquivel moved about there, held by 
some Indians, and that probably they could see him soon. But 
after about a month, more or less, they learned that the Indians 
with whom he was had killed him because he had left them, and 
that they had searched for him and killed him.?° 


Cabeza de Vaca is somewhat more explicit as to Figueroa’s account 
of the fate of Narviez’ men, after the loss of the latter (Bandelier, 84-85) : 
“Thereupon the people who had remained on land proceeded along the 
coast, and being much impeded by water, built rafts with great trouble, 
in which they passed to the other side. Going ahead, they reached a 
point of timber on the beach, where they found Indians, who upon seeing 
them approach, placed their lodges on the canoes and crossed over to the 
other side of the coast, and the Christians, in view of the season and 
weather, since it was in the month of November, remained in this timber, 
because they found water and firewood, some crawfish and other sea food, 
but from cold and hunger they began to die. Moreover, Pantoja, who 
remained as lieutenant, ill-treated them. On this Sotomayor, brother of 
Vasco Porcallo (the one from the island of Cuba, who came in the fleet 
as Maestro de Campo), unable to stand it longer, quarreled with Pantoja, 
and struck him a blow with a stick, of wnich he died. Thus they perished 
one after another, the survivors slicing the dead for meat. The last one 
to die was Sotomayor, and Esquivel cut him up and fed on his body until 
the first of March, when an Indian, of those who had taken to flight 
previously, came to look if they were dead and took Esquivel along with 
him.” 

The facts stated are insufficient to identify with any certainty the site 
of the “point of timber on the beach.”—Smith’s translation has this, more 
accurately, on the “banks of the water”—where Narvéez’ army came to its 
wretched end, but the facts given do permit some interesting speculation 
as to its location. The crossing on the rafts was from the coastal islands 
to the mainland, for Dorantes says that they “entered through certain 
lagoons and marshes, inland.” Since they found sea food, firewood and 
fresh water together, at a place from whence the Indians departed in 
canoes, in a region where timber is usually to be found only along water- 
courses, their camp was almost certainly at the mouth of one of tae 
streams that flow into the bay between Cedar Bayou and Corpus Christi 
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There they remained with this Christian a short time and heard 
this bad news which he told them. And because the Indian with 
whom he came would not let him go, he was forced to return with 
him. And because the others did not know how to swim, only two 
of the (other) Christians could go with him. One was a clergy- 
man called Asturiano and the other was a youth and a swimmer. 
Because none of the others knew how to swim they stayed there. 
These two went with the intention of bringing some fish which 
they said they had, and returning across the ancon. But when 
the Indians saw them in their houses they decided not to return 
with them, or permit them to return. First they moved their 
houses in canoes, and carried the other two Christians with them, 
saying that they would return soon; that they were going from 
there for a certain leaf,** which they are accustomed to gather 
and with which they make a certain beverage, which they drink 
as hot as they can bear it. And one of the two Christians returned 
to the others the next morning to tell them this, and he brought 
the other seven Christians a few fish, which they had given him; 
and they remained there that day from the many necessities 
they had. 

On the morning of the following day two Indians came from 
the other side, who were from a rancho, and came there to arrange 
for eating blackberries, that are had in some parts of that coast. 
They move to them for some time, while the berries last, which 
they know to be very good, and they are sufficient food to sustain 
them while they are there. They called to them and they crossed 
to where these Christians were, as to people for whom they had 
little respect ; and although they took from them part of what they 
had, almost by force, they begged them to take them across, which 
they did, in a canoe, and took them to their houses, with which 
they joined, near there, and that night they gave them a few fish. 
The next day they went out to fish, and returned that night with 
fish, and gave them part of them; and early the following day they 
moved and took the Spaniards with them, in such manner that 
Bay, which are, Bergantin Creek, Mission River, Copano Creek and Aransas 
River. Possible alternatives are False Live Oak Point, Lamar Peninsula 
and Live Oak Peninsula, on which Rockport is situated. 

*Yupon, or Ilex Cassine; a species of holly, which grows near the Texas 


coast, the leaves of which contain the alkaloid theine. I have never seen 
yupon west of the Guadalupe. 
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they could see nothing more of the other two Christians that the 
Indians had taken away.*® 


*Oviedo: “Almighty God, what excessive labor for such a short life as 
man’s! What torments to be borne by the human body! What intolerable 
hunger! What extremity of misfortune for sensitive flesh. What hor- 
rible deaths for reasonable men! How punish the officers and ministers 
[responsible for] this expedition, who in such manner deceived and cheated 
men into dying such tragic deaths? Can they reply that they are pan- 
ished with the same avarice as those who credited their words? 

“We know that Pimphilo de Narvéez had never before been in the land 
where he intended to take these people, and become their lord and 
governor, when methinks he knew not how to govern himself. Could 
there be greater folly than to listen to and follow such a leader? And 
how skillful were their pilots, who knew neither where they were going 
now where they were, when they passed to that land. And so the men 
of tne land and the men of the sea ended their journeys in death, without 
either knowing the fate of the others. 

“To die in battle, or to be drowned on a voyage in an angry sea; 9r 
through misfortune, to perish from disease; when one is prepared to die, 
is a matter for much seriousness and fear, and unhappy is he who thus 
suffers. But such ill fortune has its good side, because the Christian who 
dies in battle, or who goes to war, has first confessed, made his will and 
provided for his soul, and while the war continues serves his prince; and 
a man who dies so is on the road to salvation, because he goes at the 
command of his king or his lord, whom he can not fail without losing his 
honor, and incurring the shame of being a false vassal and a bad servant. 
He who is drowned, has, as a Catholic, before beginning his voyage con- 
fessed and received the body sacrament and provided for his soul, and 
then follows his way, whether as he is commanded, or to comply with 
his duty, or goes as a merchant, or to seek a_ livelihood, or 
for other just cause, or honest reason; until he is crossed by death, 
without fear of the judgment. And if, as said, death comes with disease, 
God, in his mercy, has given him time to atone for his sins. 

“And so, it is safer for a gentleman to continue in the service of his 
betters; for the squire to perform his accustomed duties; so that if these 
be not enough for him, he may be enough for them; for the artisan to not 
forsake his employment, nor the husbandman his plow; for in digging 
and tilling, and the other labors they leave to come to the Indies, they 
have more peace, and better security for body and soul, than’ in choosing 
such imprudence, folly and danger, as following Paimphilo de Narvaez. Of 
Cuba, and what there is in it, and where to travel there, he might have 
told you surpassing well; but where he took you he did not know where 
he was going nor whither he had gone. He had neither seen it, nor knew 
what he sought; but only that he desired to quit his retirement for a 
command. Had he been the only sufferer, the damage would not have been 
so great, but with his inventions and fables, he brought others to these 
parts, where he could neither escape death, nor fail to bring it to all 
of them. 

“Tell me, now, my readers, did you ever hear of another people so 
unfortunate, so mishandled, so ill-advised? Compare with these the wan- 
derings of Ulysses; the voyage of Jason, or the labors of Hercules; all of 
which are fictions and metaphors, which, known as they should be known, 
are not found to be so marvellous nor at all to be compared with the trials 
of these sinners, who travelled this unhappy road to its end. Each and 
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all of them suffered more than those said three heroes, even if you put 
with them Perseus with his Medusa; who did not wander as did these. 

“Oh, accursed gold! Oh! such dangerous gains and treasures! Oh! 
marten sable furs! I well believe that if the price of such a robe be 
reckoned (as this history says was left to Narviez when they stoned nim) 
that while the price of those cloaks worn in winter by the princes and 
lords of Europe may be greater and may be more esteemed; they 
are purchased with money, while the price of this other was blood and 
human lives; and even so they could not bring it out from among those 
savage people. 

“Let us return to this history, of which we have not reached the end, 
although of all the people who came with Narvaez but a few men remain, 
as we shall learn in the following.chapter, proceeding with this same 
relation of this gentleman, Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and his com- 
panions.” 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
X 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, June 24th, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

I enclose an opinion of Gov. E. M. Pease given in response to 
my request for the benefit of my special friend. I notice what 
you say in regard to the latter in your favor of the 13th inst. 
When you told me that the appointment would be given to a purely 
Southern man, and that it rested between Ballinger and Hunt, I 
felt satisfied your choice must fall on the former on account of his 
superiority over the latter, and from his eminent fitness for the 
place. I did not expect however an early announcement of your 
choice from what you then said, but as you have voluntarily re- 
ferred to it, I am induced to say to you, that as soon as you can 
privately remove the suspense, it would be very satisfying to me 
for you to do so. I understand that the leading Republicans of 
the legal profession of this State have given recommendations in 
favor of Ballinger except Gov. Davis, who is absent. Should you 
see him, I hope you will catechise him about Ballinger. Should 
you appoint Judge B. you will have near you a friend worth 
having. 

I wish now to say briefly a word or two in behalf of Gov. Pease. 
I do this without the knowledge or prompting of any one. Gov. 
Pease is the most deserving of notice among the Republicans of 
this State, being first in character, capacity and identification with 
the true interests of the country. If you could call his services 
into requisition, I feel sure that in administration and finance 
there is no situation to which you could appoint him that would 
not be well filled; for he is able, honest and faithful, possessing 
thorough business habits and untiring industry, and with large 
experience in public affairs. He is now conducting a National 
Bank at Austin. He is a liberal Republican and thoroughly iden- 
tified from long residence and large property with Texas. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
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P. S. I am glad you approve “the interview”; it was designed 
to benefit you and it would pain me to know that it had not. 


(Enclosure: E. M. Pease’s Statement, June 13, 1877.) 
Austin, Texas, 13 June, 1877. 

I understand that the name of W. P. Ballinger, Esq., of this 
State has been presented to fil! the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Judge Davis, as an associate [justice] of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. B. has been engaged in the 
practice of his profession in Texas for about thirty years, during 
a large portion of which time I have practiced in the same county 
with him, and it affords me pleasure to state that his reputation 
is not excelled by any lawyer in the State. I think him [in] 
every way qualified and believe that he would do honor to the 
position. E. M. Pease. 

HAYES TO BRYAN 


Executive Mansion, 


My dear Guy: Washington, 4 July 1877. 


I have been too busy to write you for some time. The date 
reminds me of the Old Kenyon days: Once we had almost a 
collision between Northerners and Southerners. Once we spent 
it together with “Trow,” Perry, and Jones, gathering and eating 
mulberries and the like. We are now getting old, and it is I 
assure you a happiness to think that I have done, and am doing 
something, to make this people indeed one people. 

New England’s best citizens greeted us at Boston, Cambridge, 
Providence, Newport and other places in a way (not deserved I 
know, but,) that went to our hearts. 

I hope to do good work yet. In four months I have made many 
mistakes in details, in appointments and removals, but the gen- 
eral current, the purpose has been in the right direction. Don’t 
feel hurt if I am silent too long. Write. 


Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private. 
Dear Rud: Galveston, August 11th, 77. 


On my return from the Brazos a few days since, I found yours 
of the 4th ult. On the “Fourth of July” the people of Galveston 
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and Brazoria counties met in their respective counties and cele- 
brated the day, declaring that now, under the present administra- 
tion, they had the heart and hope to do this, for the first time 
since the close of the war. From this you see that your efforts 
“to make this people indeed one people” are appreciated here. I 
have never faltered in sustaining you but have been doing every- 
thing I could to help you. I read of your receptions in New 
England, and I was glad to see and learn from you that they were 
cordial and from the best people. I notice what you say about 
“mistakes in details, in appointment, removals,” ete. This is nat- 
ural. Can’t be avoided entirely, but, surrounded as your position 
is with the peculiar atmosphere of Washington, it would be re- 
markable if you did not at times make mistakes, (and I do not 
say this from recollection of the Story of Gil Blas and the Bishop). 
The fact that you see, feel and admit errors is the best evidence 
that you are on the safe road. Would that all those about you 
were disinterested, patriotic, and experinced, and valued good of 
country, and the success of your principles paramount, but per- 
haps this is too much even to hope for. 

I notice in N. Y. Herald that you have decided to appoint Hunt 
(but I do not believe the report); his domestic character is 
tarnished; he had to resort to a Louisiana Legislature since the 
war to relieve and whitewash him from this reproach. If ap- 
pointed his presence on the Bench would be felt by the whole 
Court as disagreeable. 

I am forced at times to give letters to you when I would prefer 
not to. Recently I gave Gen’l] Bowers a letter asking your favor 
on its merits to the proposition he bore in regard to a railroad 
to Rio Grande. Remember I once said to you about such letters 
“when I say to you a man has my confidence you can then trust 
him fully”; this was not said in the letter Bowers bore; and 
whenever I don’t use that word I intentionally omit it, for I will 
act towards you as faithfully as I would to one of my brothers. I 
will not mislead you for any consideration or for the personal 
benefit of any one. A friend of Rogers recently applied to me 
for a letter. I declined giving it, but because Rogers requested 
him to call on me, I endorsed his application (for appointment to 
the marshalship of Eastern District of Texas), saying some of 
the signers were eminent, ete. I did not know the person and 
never heard of him before; he said he was from Ohio. Gov. Davis 
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remarked to me a few days since that you spoke to him of my 
brother Austin in connection with this appointment. I simply 
remarked that I had not heard of it, but no better man than 
Austin Bryan lived in Texas; he said that he would be satisfied 
with his appointment, ete. 

I notice the Jesuitical course of Blaine. He strives to raise 
a storm against you and then with adroit hypocrisy endeavcrs 
apparently to allay it. You are steadily growing stronger and 
stronger in the South, and you are strong in Texas. You could 
most effectively advance your policy in the South, and bring the 
latter to support your administration by appointment of South- 
ern Democrats (good men) to office. By so doing you place 
yourself in accord with the intelligence, virtue and property of 
this section, and these virtues (except property) are rarely met 
with in the “Radical” office-holders at the South. Permit me to 
suggest to you, that in your message (with carefully considered 
words) you separate yourself from Packard by placing your title 
to the Presidency on the action of Congress, and that by this 
action you were left no option as to your course but to abide and 
carry out the decision of Congress. For it cannot be denied that 
thousands in the North and a majority at the South think you 
were not elected. By this course you dispose of the Packard 
question, at least separate yourself from him, and place clearly 
before the minds of fair minded men of all parties a proper 
division of the question. I think this is needed, and that the 
time to do it is in your first message. You may think differently; 
if so take my suggestion as meant kindly and for your benefit, and 
as coming from a true friend, not thinking of self but of you and 
your usefulness. 

As ever sincerely, 
G. M. B. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Galveston, Sept. 10th, 1877. 


Dear Rud: 

I shall leave here with my oldest daughter to place her at 
Hollins Institute near Salem, Va., at opening of the school. I 
shall be at Salem on the 18th & 19th proximo (and may go to 
Richmond and meet you there). I would go by Louisville to 
attend your reception there but for the additional expense; (the 
same reason that prevents me from accepting your two kind invi- 
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tations to take my children on a visit to yours to Fremont, and 
your invitation to me to go with you to the Centennial). The 
war and its results have made me real poor. But your policy for 
fraternity and good local government gives to many in the South 
hopes for our future prosperity that had nearly died out. I am 
glad that you are on this fraternal tour. Your policy is a success 
with the South. You have captured Texas. I am sorry that you 
cannot now extend your visit this far. 

Present me kindly to Mrs. Hayes and believe me as ever 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
New York, Oct. 12th, 1877. 
Dear Rud: 

I enclose you a letter just received from Ballinger in reply to 
one I wrote from Washington, enclosing newspaper article in favor 
of H. V. Johnson and expressing my opinion that he was a 
formidable candidate and backed by Stephens and Georgia dele- 
gation, etc. JI want you to read it (and return to me) for I think 
it will give you a better idea of Ballinger, and with the hope it 
will add might to what I have said in regard to Judge Campbell. 
I would never repeat to you what I have said unless I was con- 


fident that I was right. 
Sincerely yours, 


Guy M. Bryan. 
P. S. I shall leave for Washington on Saturday. 


(Enclosure: Ballinger to Bryan, Oct. 4, 1877. 
Galveston, Oct. 4, 777. 
Dear Bryan: 

I have your letter, and have read it, of course, with interest. I 
have suffered myself, on account of the greatness of the place, 
and the opportunity for a useful and honorable name, to become 
somewhat enlisted, tho’ never with any serious expectation of 
appointment, and with gravest misgivings, if appointed, that it 
could promote my happiness or that of my family. 

When I declined going on our own Supreme Court Bench, it 
was with a very fixed feeling that I should adhere throughout to 
the pursuit of my profession & to private life, and I took pride to 
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myself as an independent gentleman, and wholly a nonoffice- 
seeker. I am afraid you have lost me my reputation! 

Voluntary, zealous support of me for so elevated, so noble a 
position of those who have taken such interest, will always remain 
grateful to me and a source of just pride, and it can not result 
injuriously. 

I shall not be disappointed. I have been all the while, as you 
know, like John Wilkes, when his friends were pressing him for 
Parliament, very little of a Wilkesite! 

Put in the place, I would have consecrated myself to its great 
duties. But with sincerest misgivings for my judicial reputa- 
tion, and more, for that contentment and those surroundings of 
true, domestic happiness which I possess in large measure, and 
should regret in any degree to sacrifice. 

To be on the Supreme Bench of the U. S. and prove a third or 
fourth rate Judge, does not greatly attract me. My place at the 
Bar, and among the lawyers of our own loved Texas, is more 
grateful to me than that. Lifelong devotion to my tasks has 
given me good position here, but how I could meet the great re- 
quirements of truly honorable service of the Supreme Bench I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Webster once said with reference to filling a vacancy on 
the Bench, in answer to the suggestion of the qualifications of 
various lawyers for the place, “No, there is but one fit man for it.” 
And when asked, who? added, “the best lawyer the country 
affords.” 

That only describes the high and imperative standard the office 
should exact. There is no mathematical or other mode of mak- 
ing such selection. Still, it should be the one object. 

And, if friends had not brought my name forward, it is an 
aspiration I should never have volunteered. 

I am not familiar with the history of Juds;e Johnson of 
Georgia. He is no doubt a very able man. But I supposed his 
life had been almost wholly political. In his old age he is on 
the Circuit or District Court of his State—not, I believe, the 
Supreme Court. I have not connected him, from any outside in- 
formation—with the juridical men, the able lawyers of his State. 
(May be so. I merely am not aware of it.) I have been a dili- 
gent reader of the U. S. Supreme Court Reports since I was a 
young lawyer. His abilities have certainly carried him very 
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rarely before that Court. I suspect, too, he is an interior coun- 
try lawver, wholly unversed in the Federal jurisprudence. Fed- 
eral laws, jurisdiction, etc., is a specialty. A man may be an able 
State lawyer, and know less about them than he does the laws of 
a distant country. I hope he possess all the requisites. I hope 
he is not a political appointment. That it is not his being candi- 
date for Vice President with Douglass, his political prestige, which 
constitute the real and true elements of his choice. 

I had felt strong assurance that the President would govern 
himself by the highest professional standard, that he would look 
first and last to Lawyers, and that the day was gone that old 
Politicians would be rewarded with judicial place. I confess to 
a jealousy against the political element in the control of selec- 
tions for the Bench. Of all men, it stands to analogy from his 
other acts that the President for the Bench would give weight, 
and weight alone, to legal qualifications. I trust this will prove 
so, and that Judge Johnson’s qualifications are far more dis- 
tinguished than I have any conjecture of. 

The article in the Republican says Johnson is sixty-five. He 
is probably more. The U. 8S. law provides, that a Judge, who 
after twenty years’ service, at the age of seventy, retires from 
the Bench, shall do so on full pay. This is in accordance with 
a public policy that he should retire at seventy, to induce him to 
vacate the Bench at that age, when much the greatest proportion 
of men have lost their power for constant and hard labor. The 
appointment of a judge of sixty-five does not seem to me the 
most judicious. Jt is an inducement to him “to lag superfluous 
on the stage.” 

If an old man, an old Democrat, is to be appointed, my own 
conviction is the very strongest, that John A. Campbell is a far 
better appointment. His eminence as a jurist is conceded. He 
would be named First, of all Southern Lawyers. He is venerated 
by the Bar and by the People. He was on the Bench; he had 
all the judicial elements well mixed in him. True, he left the 
Bench to go into Secession. But it is known that all his in- 
fluence was against Secession, and that he did it most reluctantly 
and painfully. 

Whilst you know my own hostility to Secession, and that I 
never regarded the action of the State as of any more constitu- 
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tional obligation than a town meeting, yet I knew and respected 
the convictions of yourself, and your school, who held that your 
State controlled your allegiance. And I think in all that unfor- 
tunate and bloody drama there was nothing more touching, more 
admirable, grander, than to see Judge Campbell descend from a 
place which filled all his pride—most congenial, most grateful 
to him, all his surroundings adjusted to it, a place to him of 
honor and renown—to follow the fortunes of his State into a 
war the disasters of which none foresaw more vividly or more 
painfully than he. 

He bore himself well throughout that dire struggle, and when 
it closed he came back to his profession, and has labored in it 
nobly, splendidly. 

I wrote to Judge Miller and said to him, “Lay the subject 
before Chief Justice Waite and if he and the Republican mem- 
bers of the Bench will go to the President and ask him to replace 
Judge Campbell on the Bench, and the President will do it, it 
will be the most grateful of all things he can do to the South and 
will electrifv the Country.” 

If any other than strictly professional considerations, the term 
of service within the purview of the best organization of the 
Court, now receives any weight from the President, John A. 
Campbell is the man. 

Every inch a Lawyer, a great lawyer, the whole South knows 
him as such, has pride in him as such; his reputation is national. 
Let the President put him back on the Bench. He would pay 
a just tribute to the Law. He would touch the South on a chord 
to which every Southern man will respond. 

But with Johnson, it may be very wise, nay, appropriate—very 
well considered, I do not say it is not. I merely say, I do not 
know enough of him to see it in that light, and I have my mis- 
givings that the public feeling will be that it is well meant to the 
South, in the spirit of generosity and magnanimity which has so 
gratified and moved the country, but not judicial in itself. 

I have written greatly beyond what I started out to say. 

Should it be in your way, should it accord with your sense of 
duty to express these views to the President, I hope you will do :t. 

I pray that his appointments and his administration may 
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meet the most enlightened sanction of good men. Then he is a 
President now, and for all time enrolled high in our annals. 

The children are getting along finely. 

Hally is studying much better. Guy goes to Miss Nelly and 
is very proud of it and learns promisingly. 

We are anxious to hear about Willie. I think your appre- 
hensions will prove unfounded. 

I write in great haste. 

Most affectionately yrs, 
W. P. Ballinger. 











ras) 
Or 
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News Items 


NEWS ITEMS 





The Texas Ranger Association held its third annual reunion at 
Menard on September 6, 1923. 


An East Texas historical pageant was presented in connection 
with the East Texas Fair at Tyler, September 26 and 27, 1923. 


The Williamson County Old Settlers’ Association held its nine- 
teenth annual reunion at Round Rock during the week beginning 
July 16, 1923. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of their county was 
celebrated on July 12 and 13, 1923, by the Rockwall County Pio- 
neer Association. 

“The Native Sons of Texas” is the name of an organiation char- 
tered about the middle of July by some of the descendants of 
Alphonso Steele, settled in Limestone County. 


In the Dallas News of June 17, 1923, Mr. Daniel Morgan 
Clower published a short account of the installation of the first 
telephones in Dallas in 1881, and of the first electric light plant. 


Miss Lillian Vineyard, of Austin, contributed to the San An- 
tonio Express of July 22, 1923, a brief account of the founding 
of the little town of Lamar in Aransas County, and of its founder, 
James William Byrne. 


The Harris County Historical Society was organized at the 
University Club of Houston on October 2, 1923, the anniversary 
of the battle of Gonzales. The officers elected are: Colonel A. J. 
Houston, president; Mr. C. R. Wharton, Mr. Sam H. Dixon, Mrs. 
Ike McFarland, and Mrs. Florence Hoover, vice-presidents; Mr. 
A. G. Mallison, secretary-treasurer, and Miss Julia Ideson, li- 
brarian. 

Deaths of prominent Texans: Alexander D. Mebans, of Lock- 


hart, cotton planter, April 30, 1923; W. A. Johnson, of Memphis, 
former lieutenant-governor, May 5, 1923; William R. Smith, of 
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Galveston, physician, June 9, 1923; Lee J. Rountree, of Bryan, 
newspaper publisher, May 2, 1923; E. P. Wilmot, of Austin, 
banker, July 24, 1923; Robert T. Milner, of Henderson, former 
president of the A. and M. College, July 30, 1923; Mrs. Leslie 
Waggener, of Austin, July 31, 1923; T. W. House, of Houston, 
August 15, 1923; Frederick W. Cook, of San Antonio, merchant, 
September 3, 1923; Henry F. McGregor, of Houston, realtor, 
September 4, 1923. 


























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for vhe following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AustTIN, TEXAS, 
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